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HE CONVERSATIONS in Washington, first between 

President Roosevelt and Prime Minister MacDonald 
and then between M. Herriot and the President, are reported 
in the press in tones of optimism. This is perhaps just as 
well. The diplomats arriving in the capital are coming for 
just one purpose: to create an atmosphere of friendly under- 
standing and confidence which may possibly carry the Eco- 
nomic Conference in London over the almost insuperable 
difficulties that face it. ‘The world clamors for agreements 
leading to economic security. But such agreements must be 
made by nations which face one another across chasms of 
suspicion and conflicting aims. Anything that can be done 
in advance to bridge these differences increases the hope of a 
renewal of international trade and industrial activity. We 
fear, however, that the best efforts of President Roosevelt— 
despite his frankness and friendliness and his realization 
of the crucial need of agreement—will be largely wasted 
upon a Europe in which two systems of opposing alliances 
are in process of crystallization. How far can good-will and 
earnest intentions penetrate this European complex? WNa- 
tions wili not lower trade barriers along frontiers that are 
hedged with guns. The President’s valiant efforts will 
doubtless be seconded by Mr. MacDonald, who, despite his 


recent rash collaboration with Signor Mussolini, is sincere in 
his pronouncements in behalf of peace. But the economic 
aims of these two men and their advisers—the lowering of 
tariffs, the stabilization of currencies, the standardization of 
exchanges, the settlement of the war debts—must be thrown 
into a political whirlpool where they are likely to sink. 


HE DETERMINATION of France, Poland, and the 

three Little Entente countries to permit no revision 
of the peace treaties and to oppose Mussolini’s proposed four- 
Power European conference was no doubt strengthened by 
the Nazi performances in Germany. Those five nations are re- 
ported to have signed a standpat pact. ‘The whole world was 
inclining to a sympathetic view of Germany’s plight, her 
reparations had been canceled, and a disposition was growing 
to attempt to right in a measure the post-war injustices of 
territorial distribution. Now all this has changed. The 
Brown Shirts constitute the newest and most serious menace 
to the peace of Europe, particularly since the German people 
are now completely insulated against learning the truth not 
only about their own land, but concerning public opinion 
abroad. Inculcating the belief that Germany was never de- 
feated on the battlefield, but betrayed by the Socialists be- 
hind the lines, Hitler, Goebbels, and Goring are again train- 
ing the German nation as an army for “the day.” The new 
Nazi songs proclaim the need of shedding French blood. Un- 
less the Nazi dictatorship is overthrown, it seems certain 
that its mad rulers will bide their time until they feel strong 
enough to launch an offensive war. In a few weeks Hitler 
and his cohorts have destroyed the efforts of fifteen years of 
republicanism, and made it impossible to carry farther the 
revision begun at Locarno and Lausanne. 


HEN SECRETARY WOODIN announced a com- 

plete embargo on gold exports, so taking us officially 
off the gold standard for the first time since 1878, a large 
section of British and French comment was resentful. The 
commentators implied that our action was a deplorable breach 
of ethics. This seems odd and illogical in view of the fact 
that the British abandoned the gold standard a year and a 
half ago and that the French a few years ago redeemed their 
old currency and old internal bonds at only one-fifth of their 
face amount, not to speak of their deliberate default in inter- 
est to us last December. The commentators, however, hinted 
that the French and British actions were the result of “eco- 
nomic necessity,” while America abandoned the gold standard 
“voluntarily.” It is questionable whether disinterested analy- 
sis would establish this difference. A nation that was will- 
ing to see all its banks closed before it consented to abandon 
gold at the old parity can hardly be accused of having 
abandoned it lightly. The inflation bill sponsored by the 
Administration contains many permissive provisions that 
might well give concern, but Secretary Hull’s official state- 
ment that our monetary action was in no sense intended as a 
club to be used in international bargaining, and the various 
statements to the effect that the British and American experts 
are moving toward a currency agreement, are reassuring. 
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C' INFIDENCE CAN BE RESTORED by having the 
leading nations of the world return to the gold standard 
at the earliest possible moment. But in the interest both of 
the immediate raising of the price level and of the ability to 
stay on the gold standard, they must return to gold currencies 
of a sharply reduced gold content. “The French, in the pres- 
ent negotiations, are in a peculiarly embarrassing position 
tor the reason that they are still on the gold basis. “Vhey can- 
not discuss devaluation freely, and feel obliged to assure the 
world that they contemplate no action whatever. “The Ameri- 
ean and British delegates will be making a serious error if 
they assume that there is anything to gain from devaluating 
while leaving France and other countries on the 1929 gold 
evel. ‘Those countries will experience revival much more 
promptly if we encourage them to devaluate to the same 
extent as ourselves; their revival will not only make them 
better customers, and so help our own recovery, but a general 
devaluation will remove any charges of bad faith or compara- 
tive loss of economic prestige as between nations, and will 
reduce to a minimum violent international shifting of gold. 


APAN MOVES ON into China, and a new “independ- 

ent” state, Huapeiku, is born—and all because, regret 
tably, the Chinese are so little devoted to world peace that 
they continue to put up a “provocative defense” against 
Japan’s altruistic advances. Huapeiku is at present contained 
within the triangle bounded by the Great Wall and the 
Lwan River. But it is likely to grow south and west to 
Peiping and ‘Tientsin if the Chinese persist in their folly- 


vw even if they don't. 


N GRANTING a writ of habeas corpus freeing George 

Crawford, a Negro, Judge James A. Lowell of the Fed- 
eral District Court of Massachusetts has admirably drama- 
tized the important issue raised in the Scottsboro case—the 
systematic exclusion of Negroes from Southern juries trying 
Neyvroes in criminal cases. Crawford’s case was fully dis- 
cussed in Helen Boardman’s article The South Goes Legal, in 
The Nation of March 8. He was charged with the murder 
of Mrs. Agnes Boeing Isley, a wealthy member of the Vir- 
yinia hunting set. A “frame-up” is strongly indicated, de- 
signed to shift suspicion from another member of this set. 
Governor Ely had signed extradition papers, and the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
sought recourse in habeas corpus. In granting it Judge 
Lowell speaks with refreshing vigor: “Why send this Negro 
hack to Virginia when I know and everyone knows the Su- 
preme Court will say the trial is illegal? The whole thing 
is absolutely wrong. It yoes against my Yankee common 
sense to have a case go on trial for two or three years and 
then have the whole thing thrown out by the Supreme Court. 
The only persons who would get any good out of it would 
be the lawyers.” And in reply to the question raised by the 
Massachusetts Assistant Attorney-General, who as the repre- 
sentative of the Grvernor opposed allowing the writ: “Are 
we going to sav that the State of Virginia does not uphold 
the laws of the United States?” Judge Lowell said, “They 
have not done so when it comes to a question of putting 
Negroes on juries down there. The whole thing to me is a 
piece of stage play.” The incident may serve to illustrate 
some of the strange complexities of our jurisprudence which 
are so disturbing to laymen—and some lawyers. Judging from 


the precedent of Marbles ws. Creecy, in 1909, in whict 
Justice Harlan rendered the decision of the full court, ; 
appears likely that the Supreme Court of the United Stata 
will overrule Judge Lowell, and, on the assumption thy 
Virginia would give Crawford a fair trial, vacate the habea 
corpus. If, however, Virginia then convicts Crawford, wit) 
no Negroes on the jury, it seems probable that the Supreine 
Court will, as Judge Lowell prophesies, throw the whole 
If this assumed sequence takes place, it would 
indeed go against all common sense, Yankee or other. 


thing out. 


HE POWER TRUST has lost its first major batt}, 

in its campaign to dominate the national economy. |; 
is now about to be driven from its second line of defense 
The first battle was fought over water-power sites. 
trust could obtain a monopoly on these, especially the larger 
ones at Muscle Shoals, Boulder Dam, and so forth, it could 
create a superpower system covering the entire countr 
This would give the trust unbounded economic power, fo; 
the users of electricity would be, save for the largely impo 
tent regulation of State governments, completely at the merc 
of the utility companies. The superpower system would 
reduce production costs enormously, for obviously it is much 
cheaper to let nature do the generating than to produce elec 
At the same time rates to consumer 
would remain more or less fixed, State regulation being wha 
it iss Can anyone doubt that with the creation of such 2 
system the trust would continue to pocket its unconscionab|; 
Happily for the public the trust has lost this 
The most important power sites are in the hand: 
of the federal government, though the trust tried desper 
ately to block the Boulder Dam project and sought to captur 
Muscle Shoals under the pretense of having a private com 
pany operate it for the purpose of producing commercial 
In some of the States, notably Washington, th: 
trust has also been beaten back. Thanks largely to the re 
lentless campaign of Homer T. Bone, now a member of the 
United States Senate, the State of Washington has reacquired 
every water-power site within its territory. 
was far from defeated. 


tricity in steam plants. 


huge profits? 


first battle. 


fertilizers. 


HUS BEGAN the second battle, a struggle for contro 
If the trust owned and con 
trolled the transmission lines, the government would be com 
pelled to sell its electricity to the utility monopoly, for in 
no other way could the electricity be distributed to the ulti 
Obviously the trust would buy only on it 
But if the government owned the lines, or para! 
lel lines, the tables would be turned. The utilities could 
then buy electricity only on such terms and under such re 
strictions as the government chose to lay down. 
not like these terms, the trust could continue to produce its 
own more expensive power and seek to sell it in competition 
with the government, which through its control of trans 
mission lines could sell electricity directly to municipalities 
cooperative associations, and even to ultimate consumers 
Such competition would inevitably ruin the private compani* 
hecause of the lower generating cost of the governmen' 
In the end the trust would have ' 
It was because th 


of transmission lines. 


mate consumers. 


own terms. 


produced electricity. 
come to terms with the government. 





It felt that it could still reach it 
goal if it could prevent the federal and State government: 
trom distributing the electricity they produced. 
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,riginal Norris bill provided for government ownership of 
‘ransmission lines as well as government operation of the 
\[uscle Shoals plant that Herbert Hoover vetoed it. And 
. is precisely this provision in the Tennessee Valley bill that 
; now being so bitterly attacked by the power trust and its 
Jlies in Wall Street and in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


"T*HE NORRIS-McSWAIN BILL, sponsored by the 
| Roosevelt Administration, will give the government 
iImost complete control over the power industry in the South- 
Section 10 authorizes the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
vhich would be created under the bill, to sell electricity to 
States, counties, municipalities, corporations, partnerships, 
individuals,” preference being given to the first three and 
“cooperative organizations of citizens or farmers, not or- 
sanized or doing business for profit, but primarily for the 
irpose of supplying electricity to its own citizens or mem- 
ers.” Section 12 would require the Tennessee Valley Au- 
vity to refrain from selling electricity to persons or cor- 
itions “engaged in the distribution and resale o/ electricity 
‘or profit” unless the buyers specifically agree to resell to 
ultimate consumer “at a price that shall not exceed an 
nount fixed as reasonable, just, and fair by the Federal 
‘ower Commission.” No greater or more effective authority 
regulate the utilities was ever given to a governmental 
rency. Under the Tennessee Valley Act the government 
ild say to the power trust that it must reform or be 
ished. But Sections 10 and 12 would be meaningless and 
worthless if that part of Section 12 which authorizes the con- 
struction of transmission lines by the Tennessee Valley 
\uthority were modified or deleted. If these sections are 
opted intact, the power trust will have encountered its first 
fective check and the electric consumer received his first 
‘break.” 


R. ROOSEVELT is astutely varying his political ap- 

pointments with appointments based on sheer ability 
ind intelligence. The selection of John Dickinson as Assist- 
int Secretary of Commerce is a refreshing example of the 
econd sort. Mr. Dickinson, although only thirty-nine years 
iid, has had an unusually varied experience. He was for- 
merly a member of the Harvard and Princeton faculties, was 
ince associated with William G. McAdoo in the practice of 
iw, and is now professor in the Pennsylvania Law School. 
He is known primarily as an expert in administrative law, 
ut his knowledge in other fields is wide. His translation of 
ind commentary upon John of Salisbury’s “Policraticus’— 
i medieval treatise on politics—established Mr. Dickinson’s 
reputation as a Classicist as well as a student of political 
theory. His volume on “Administrative Justice and the 
Supremacy of Law,” dedicated to Felix Frankfurter, de- 
‘elops the “newer philosophy of social solidarity” as a basis 
tor legal procedure. Many of his talents can be utilized in 


lis new position. Under the Hoover Administration the De- 


partment of Commerce became an abject agent of big busi- 
ness. ‘The appointment of Mr. Dickinson is, we hope, an in- 
lication that the new Administration intends to convert this 
lepartment, under Secretary Roper, into a General Staff 
hich will rally diversified social forc é d offen- 
which will rally diversihed social forces to a concerted offen 
sive against the depression and the major evils of our eco- 
nomic life. 


VER THE COUNTRY resentment is rising like steam 
from thawing fields. After a long winter of discon- 
tent and deep thought, the farmers in State after State are 
emerging with revolutionary plans that far outrun the Ad- 
ministration’s measures. In March the National Farmers’ 
Holiday Association condemned the farm bill as a gesture 
“worse than silly” and “‘a deliberate effort to palliate rather 
than remedy our agricultural ills.” The same convention, 
representing farmers in sixteen States, demanded a national 
moratorium on foreclosures, federal operation of banks as 
public utilities, and a steeply graduated federal income, gift, 
and inheritance tax up to the point of confiscation to prevent 
the accumulation of private wealth dangerous to society. 
Finally it was resolved that “unless we receive legislative 
justice by May 3, 1933, we shall then prepare for a market- 
ing strike within ten days, and a national farmers’ holiday 
will be declared and maintained.” ‘The demanded relief has 
not yet appeared and plans for a nation-wide farm strike cov- 
ering twenty-five States are going forward. ‘We're going 
to have justice if we have to shut off every hog, every kernel 
of grain, every pint of milk, and every pound of butter.” We 
are quoting Milo Reno, the president of the Holiday Asso- 
ciation. And his threat is not an idle one. In New York 
State one strike and the threat of another on a larger scale 
forced the establishment of a board to fix the price of milk. 
In Wisconsin fear of the farmers’ strike is so great that Gov- 
ernor Schmedeman, in an attempt to head it off, arbitrarily 
raised the price of milk for the last two weeks of April. “I 
am fearful,” he said, “of the city unemployed joining the 
picket lines.” 


BF honensvsta IN OTHER QUARTERS is indicated in an 
unprecedented crop of announced marches on Washing- 
ton. The Continental Congress for Economic Reconstruc- 
tion, Socialist and liberal in its inception, is scheduled to meet 
there early in May. Its chairman speaks of action and the 
spirit of 1776 and proposes a national council of the people 
“which will exert the pressure of our mass strength to win 
legislation for the benefit of farmers and workers, both em- 
ployed and unemployed.” The B. E. F., which got tear gas 
from Hoover and cuts in compensation from Roosevelt, is 
again mobilizing. The Portland headquarters of the Oregon 
Veterans’ Liaison Committee is organizing the march and 
mentions 50,000 as the number of veterans who will camp in 
the capital this summer. It is an exuberant estimate, but 
even 10,000 might prove embarrassing. More than 145,000 
signatures were affixed to a petition issued by the Amsterdam 
News, a Negro newspaper in Harlem, New York City, for a 
march on Washington in behalf of the nine Scottsboro boys. 
For this march also the estimates run too high, But if only 
a few thousand Negroes demanding even justice invaded 
Pennsylvania Avenue, the parade would be impressive and 
instructive to those who live and rule on Capitol Hill. Let 
no one ignore or underestimate the significance of these 
demonstrations. At present they may be disorganized, badly 
led, futile; their objectives may be misguided and superficial. 
But the march is becoming more frequent; it is being em- 
ployed by three important groups among the econoinically 
dispossessed—the farmers, the Negroes, and the unemployed 
workers—whose demands are becoming more fundamental. 
The organized march may develop into a successful American 
technique for direct action. 
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Circuses Without Bread 


HE ardor and enthusiasm generated in Mr. Roosevelt’s 

campaign have continued through the two whirlwind 

months of his Administration. Events have tumbled 
after one another in such numbers that it seems incredible 
that less than eight weeks have passed since the first act was 
staged. ‘The people have been given so many circuses that 
so far they have hardly noticed the continued absence of 
bread. First the bank closing; then the emergency banking 
legislation; then the reopening, amid applause, of some 80 
per cent of the banks. (Those that are closed have between 
five and six billion dollars of the people’s money locked in- 
side.) ‘Then, in rapid succession, measures designed to in- 
crease the prices of farm products, to secure mortgagees and 
ease the burdens of their debtors, to institute drastic cuts in 
government expenses, to put men to work on reforestation 
jobs, to appropriate federal funds for direct relief and for 
public projects, to reduce the hours of work, to insure hon- 
esty and publicity in marketing securities, to permit em- 
bargoes on munitions exports, to develop \uscle Shoals as a 
public power project; and finally the momentous decision, 
on the eve of the international economic discussions, to sus- 
pend shipments of gold and initiate a policy of inflation. 
Some of these measures have been made into law under ex- 
treme executive pressure; others are still being debated. Many 
of them give the President or members of his Cabinet execu- 
tive powers previously unheard of under our Constitution. 
The dangers inherent in such action have been assumed by 
the Executive to be less than the dangers threatening the 
country through long-drawn-out partisan haggling. Without 
fully acquiescing in this view, we believe that Mr. Roosevelt 
has had behind him a huge majority of the people, so eager for 
change that the only method they would not have tolerated 
was one of delay. 

But circuses are easier to provide than bread. To close 
the banks was merely to prevent something worse—the col- 
lapse of the whole banking system; to open the sound banks 
restored a little confidence but left the people with at least 
$5,000,000,000 less purchasing power. To balance the bud- 
vet on paper may have improved government credit, but this 
credit must be stretched to permit the use of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in creating jobs and feeding the hungry. To 
raise prices and stabilize production on the farms through 
subsidies is probably impossible and would surely prove a 
yrievous burden for the rest of the consuming public to 
bear. To shorten the working week will lower wages for 
every worker already employed unless a minimum rate is 
fixed; while to set a minimum is hopeless as long as 61 per 
cent of the nation’s industry has ceased to show a profit. As 
for inflation—so variously viewed as a menace or a cure-all— 
its effect is dependent upon factors far more difficult to gauge 
even than the possibility of its control. Not the most opti- 
mistic advocate of inflation in any of its forms can be certain 
how far it will raise prices or whether, when prices rise, people 
will actually buy enough more goods to give enough added 
employment to put enough extra purchasing power into the 
pockets of the workers to keep the upward spiral going. It 
becomes, in fact, a desperate race between decreasing real 


wages and the movement toward enlarged business activity 
and increased employment. 

Every one of the President’s measures faces the funda- 
mental stumbling-block of an economic system that has ceased 
to function in such a way as to employ the working class and 
pay profits to the owners. Can this system be patched to- 
gether, set on its foundations, and made habitable again for 
both the masters and the help? Already in Mr. Roosevelt's 
brief period of power he has seen how each proposed eco 
nomic change has merely created the need for a larger one. A 
limited farm-allotment plan grows into a general dictatorship 
over production and marketing and the prices to be paid for 
agricultural produce. The thirty-hour bill, at first designed 
simply to reduce hours of labor and so put more men to work, 
is in process of becoming a vast scheme of government contro] 
over hours and wages and production in industry ; with prices 
presumably raised through inflation to meet the increased 
costs. ‘The embargo on the domestic use of gold led to the 
embargo on shipments of gold abroad, with international con- 
sequences beyond present reckoning. 

As they grow and multiply these various schemes are 
merging into something like an unplanned economic plan. 
Its shape is not clear and it contains innumerable conflicts 
and contradictions; but it obviously contemplates regulation 
by the federal government of a large part of the process ot 
production and distribution. This is evident enough to cause 
alarm among bankers and associations of business men. The) 
know, or suspect, in what general direction Mr. Roosevelt's 
unpremeditated steps are carrying us. They are massing to 
attack the industrial-control bill proposed by Secretary Per- 
kins. The Business Week gives warning of the cloud, “no 
bigger than Miss Perkins’s hand, low down on the horizon. 
.. . What about these new measures of industrial control ?” 
While on the left the radicals in Congress are beginning to 
agitate for a “right-to-live’” amendment to the Constitution. 
They believe that any measures sufficiently drastic to be 
effective would be thrown out by the Supreme Court and 
they want an amendment empowering Congress to enact laws 
to provide minimum wages and maximum hours for all work- 
ers, federal old-age pensions, unemployment and sickness in- 
surance, and regulation of the production of all essential 
commodities. 

The vital questions remain. Can a planned society 
emerge from under the wing of our Constitution? Can it 
exist within the shaky framework of the profit system? Can 
it, in any case, be designed by Franklin Roosevelt whose 
technique has been likened to that of a quarterback in a 
football game—ready to shift his play according to the de- 
mand of the moment? We doubt it profoundly. ‘The 
rebuilding of the economic structure is a job to be undertaken 
knowingly and according to plan. There is reason to believe 
that at least some important elements in the Administration 
recognize and are prepared to accept the ultimate social im- 
plications of its immediate measures. It should be obvious 
that the Administration cannot give jobs to workers and 
food to everyone without assuming a measure of control not 
contemplated in that “charter of anarchy,” our Constitution. 
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Mr.Welles’sOpportunity 


UMNER WELLES, detached from the Assistant Sec- 
S retaryship of State to be Ambassador to Cuba, has an 

opportunity which rarely comes to a diplomat in these 
modern days, when envoys plenipotentiary have come to be 
for the most part mere figureheads. The solution of the 
dificult and complex problem which now exists in Cuba de- 
pends in no small degree on the understanding, wisdom, 
forcefulness, and tact of the new Ambassador. He must 
chart his course with an eye to our responsibilities under the 
Platt Amendment, to the need of restoring in Cuba a gov- 
ernment “adequate for the protection of life, property, and 
individual liberty,” and yet be mindful of the sovereignty of 
(* ba and the sensibilities of the Cubans. He must bear in 
inind the effect of his attitude upon the relations of the 
United States with all of Latin America. He must have 
he courage to deal with intrenched interests back home. 

Mr. Welles should be well qualified for the task. He 
has had a long familiarity with Latin American affairs. He 
knows the Cuban situation intimately. And whereas ten 
years ago he was an apologist for some of the utterly un- 
justifiable acts of aggression committed by American imper- 
ialism through the instrumentality of the State Department 
of which he was an integral part, observation of the conse- 
quences of our policies has brought him to a maturer and 
saner judgment. 

In Cuba, specifically, the task is the difficult and delicate 
one of restoring civil liberty and the island’s economic fabric 
without overt intervention. Intervention in the form of 
the occupation of 1905-9 is wholly unnecessary and should 
be avoided at all costs. Another proconsulship as practiced 
by General Crowder in the years following the World War 
would be only slightly less objectionable. Yet a certain 
amount of firm guidance and tactful cooperation by the 
American Ambassador is now—for a time—almost inevi- 
table, and undoubtedly desirable. President Machado re- 
quires a more forceful attitude than has been exhibited by the 
American embassy for the last eight years. And much that 
the Ambassador may properly and wisely do cannot, at the 
risk of defeating his very objectives, be formally set down, but 
falls within the sphere of his own discretion. Elsewhere in 
this issue we print a clear exposition by Hubert Herring of 
the present state of affairs in Cuba. The Cubans are united 
as they have not been since independence in their determination 
to oust Machado; and certainly it is impossible to visualize 
any restoration of Cuban liberties or true economic recon- 
struction without his withdrawal. As The Nation pointed 
out in a recent editorial, Machado’s maintenance in office has 
been due directly to the financial support of great New York 
banking groups, which has enabled him to keep a well- 
equipped army. This army has held his bloody dictatorship 
in the saddle. The sanguinary conflict which Mr. Welles 
faces is therefore only in secondary degree one between the 
Cuban people and Machado. It is a conflict between the 
Cuban people and the very interests in whose behalf the 
State Department has for the last twelve years been assidu- 
ously active in the Caribbean. It has been the State Depart- 
ment which has promoted the interests of the National City 
and other banks in our neighboring republics, and has stood 





— 





behind those great aggregations of power and capital whose 


practices are now so completely discredited. Nevertheless, 
their power persists. It is not absent in certain branches of 
the Administration. It persists unbroken in Cuba. Our 
task therefore becomes the application to another sector of the 
economic front of what President Roosevelt has defined as 
“the new terms of the social contract.”” Mr. Welles has 
the opportunity of writing a new chapter not merely in our 
relations with Cuba, but in a more enlightened Latin Ameri- 
can policy. ‘To succeed, he must be able to demonstrate a 
thoroughly unselfish attitude on the part of the United States 
and a determination to help free Cuba in the spirit in which 
the American people were enlisted in her behalf in 1898. 
And today that means economic as well as political self- 
determination. 


The Munitions Lobby 


P NHE House has passed the resolution authorizing the 
President to lay down embargoes on shipments of 
munitions to nations at war or threatening to go to 

war. The measure is now awaiting action in the Senate, 

where it will be strongly opposed if not defeated. It will 
certainly be defeated if the munitions lobby is not checked. 

Originally offered by the Hoover Administration, the 
resolution was approved by the Senate three months ago with 
votes to spare. It was later called back for reconsideration, 
but the pro-embargo forces still commanded a comfortable 
majority. Since then sentiment in favor of the resolution 
has appreciably diminished. On the surface there appears no 
good reason for this reversal of sentiment. The resolution 
is now being sponsored, not by a generally discredited Presi- 
dent, but by a Chief Executive who was recently carried into 
office by a record-breaking landslide and who still enjoys al- 
most unprecedented popular support. His party in the Sen- 
ate has greatly increased its strength. More than that, the 
chief opponent of the resolution, Senator Bingham of Con- 
necticut, has in the meantime been retired. Yet the measure 
has actually lost votes in the Senate. Why? 

There can be only one answer. The munitions lobby 
has been at work. It is an open secret in Washington that 
the armament manufacturers have approached almost every 
member of the Senate, and according to an important gov- 
ernment official have “reached a number of them.” The 
Nation has been informed that at least six Senators who 
voted for the resolution will now oppose it. Doubtless others 
have changed their position or are thinking of doing so. 

The munitions lobby has long been active. When Presi- 
dent Hoover first suggested that he would send an embargo 
resolution to Congress, the White House and State Depart- 
ment were swamped with protests from airplane manufac- 
turers, munitions-makers, business organizations, rifle clubs, 
and the like. When President Roosevelt declared that he 
would seek favorable action, the protests again came pouring 
into Washington. These protests were for the most part 
similar in language and form, which betrayed their inspired 
origin. The munitions-makers did not rest at that. They 
appeared in person or sent their most dependable representa- 
tives to oppose the resolution at the committee hearings. 
The munitions lobby has even succeeded in dividing 
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the government against itself. While Joseph R. Green, an 
oficer of the Department of State, tesiijied in behalf of the 
resolution, Luther Becker, chief of the Iron and Steel Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, appeared against it. 
Why has the munitions lobby gone so long unnoticed and 
unmolested? Other lobbies have been denounced and occa- 
sionally investigated. But the only opportunity the country 
as a whole has had to observe at close range the methods of 
the arms manufacturers was during the Shearer investigation. 
For reasons not yet clear, nothing ever came of that inquiry. 
Whether the arms-embargo resolution is defeated or 
not, the munitions industry should be subjected to an imme- 
diate inquiry. In recent months we have been perilously 
close to another world war. The danger is far from having 
passed. Only the makers of engines of destruction, of gas 
bombs and explosives, of bullets and bayonets, would profit 
by a new war. They have many important financial con- 
nections and even more important political connections. 
Their influence seems to be unbounded. The American 
armament manufacturers have actually precipitated wars in 
South America by playing off one unfriendly country against 
another—the State Department has plenty of documentary 
evidence of this. The European ring has lately several 
times come close to precipitating hostilities on the Continent. 
The American people for the sake of their own security must 
demand that the political and financial operations of this 
insidious industry be exposed. Such an investigation would 
be ineffective if it were confined to a mere routine interro- 
gation of munitions-makers and peace workers. It must go 
into every phase of the American industry, into the political 
methods of the manufacturers, their propaganda expendi- 
tures, their shipments to the Far East and South America, 
and their financial and working agreements with the big 
armaments ring of Europe. We are convinced that the 
country would be amazed by the facts an honest and exhaust- 
ive inquiry of this sort would disclose, and would demand 
what T'he Nation has long demanded—government owner- 
ship of every industry that manufactures war materials. 


_ . 
Class Justice 

HERE are at least two possible ways of looking at the 

trial and conviction of the engineers in Russia. One 

of them is to say that Russia is a sovereign state with 

a perfect right to administer justice in whatever way she sees 
fit, and this, rather inconsistently perhaps, is the way which 
many liberals seem to have chosen. ‘The other way is to 
forget, for the moment at least, that the professed aims of 
the Soviet government—certainly the economic aims—are 
aims of which liberals tend to approve, and to consider the 
trial exactly as one would consider any other trial in which 
the accused suffered under disadvantages which arose from 
the social and political prejudices of the court. We are 
not accustomed to say of the Nazis in Germany, of the Fas- 
cists in Italy, or of the one-hundred-percenters in Scottsboro 
that it is, after all, merely their own affair. We are accus- 
tomed to criticize their premises as well as their methods. 
Why should we not do the same in the case of Russia? 
Looked at thus, it is difficult to see how liberals who 
have always protested against the effect of class prejudice 


in other famous cases, who have always pretended, at lea 
that they demanded a rigidly impartial trial, can logic.|] 
acquiesce in the methods of Russia just because these liberal! 
happen to sympathize somewhat with the basic aspirati 
of the Russian people. The prosecutor himself boasted tha: 
it was not an impartial trial, and declared that the purpos: 
of the court was to administer “class justice.” The prisoner. 
were long held incomunicado under conditions which cer 
tainly gave ample opportunity for a third degree, and the 
were allowed no counsel except that which was appointed 
for them and which, presumably, therefore did not real); 
want them acquitted. ‘They were definitely presumed to by 
guilty unless proved innocent, and now that they have beer 
sentenced it is impossible to determine from any of the long 
dispatches of what specific acts they were declared guilt 
We shall not stop to remind our readers that one of th: 
outrages of the first Scottsboro trial was the fact that th: 
defendants were represented only by lawyers appointed |» 
the prejudiced court, but we shall point out that the eng’ 
neers in Russia were apparently convicted for reasons 1 
sembling those for which Sacco, Vanzetti, and Tom Moone: 
were convicted in this country—because, that is to say, the 
court was convinced that no matter what specific charge: 
could or could not be proved against them they were ir 
general enemies of the social order which the court defended 
No one ever denied that either the victims of Massachusetts 
or the victim of California were guilty of being radicals. 
Moreover, in the case of Mooney at least, it was pretty gen 
erally recognized that he was by no means incapable of em. 
ploying dynamite. But most of the defenders of all three 
insisted that the question was not whether the accused were 
radicals, that it was not even, primarily, a question of whethe; 
or not they were guilty of the specific acts charged agains! 
them ; but that it was, on the contrary, essentially a question 
of whether or not they had enjoyed the benefits of a fair tria 
upon the specific charges. 

Now we know very well what the reply of the Com 
munist is. An impartial trial and a classless justice is, he 
says, impossible. He wants quite frankly therefore a justice 
prejudiced in his favor and an opportunity to prejudge his 
enemies as he believes that his enemies have always prejudged 
him. But though that position is perfectly logical it is no! 
the position which the liberal has always maintained, and 
he is destroying himself if he accepts it, as he has recenth; 
shown some disposition to do when his sympathies happen t 
be engaged. Nor is it sufficient to say that the situation is 
entirely changed by the fact that the American system pre 
tends to afford an impartial trial while the Russian frank!) 
does not and, unlike the United States, partly recognizes the 
political nature of the alleged offense. The fact remain: 
that liberals have never said that they demand only that the 
American government should acknowledge the “unfairness” 
of its system. ‘They have insisted upon the individual’s right 
to an abstract justice, and they cannot logically change thei: 
attitude for Russia without changing it for America also. 

The historical position of The Nation is the liberal one 
It has not changed. We still advocate a classless impartiality 
We refuse to be satisfied merely to have prejudice change 
sides, and to forget all the dangers of a medieval. method of 
trial just because that method happens for the moment to be 
working in the interests of a revolutionary government whose 
basic aim is to secure greater economic liberty. 
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Issues and Men 
The Crucial Conferences 


Ohio, Iowa, and Chicago, and I have come back with- 
out any encouraging reports. Indeed, in several places 
| was told that the last three weeks preceding my visit had 
been the worst yet. In Chicago students and teachers have 
been striking or protesting publicly against the failure of the 
city to pay the instructors. The first act of the new mayor 
was to make possible the sale of tax warrants for $1,700,000 
so that the teachers might get one week’s pay due last June! 
(n one lowan town I thought I saw distinct signs of unrest 
umong the young people who are about to leave high school 
ind face the world without the slightest prospect of obtaining 
obs. To say that the situation of youth is getting perilous 
; merely to restate what everybody told me on my travels. 
Plainly, the relief measures of President Roosevelt have not 
et taken effect; there has not been time. 
lhe more | study the situation, the more convinced | 
im that our domestic plight can be definitely alleviated only 
by international action. This makes the conferences in Wash- 
ngton and the final international conference in June—if it 
, not postponed again—of absolutely vital import if the 
-orld is to be saved economically... What a marvelous op- 
wrtunity confronts Franklin Roosevelt! Surely no man in 
ir history except Woodrow Wilson has had a greater one. 
lr rested in Mr. Wilson’s hands whether the world should 
»r should not be made over; whether out of the welter of the 
var should come a new world order with the nations on 
qual terms, bound together in peace and amity and by a 
senuine brotherhood. How Mr. Wilson failed is known of 
ill men; the latest proof of the disaster at Versailles is the 
four-nation proposal to revise the Treaty of Versailles. Mr. 
Wilson raised the hopes of the plain people of the world 
higher than anyone else in modern history; their disillusion- 
ment and disappointment flung them back into the depths of 
hopelessness and despair. Now a second thrilling opportunity 
resents itself and the question is whether President Roose- 
velt will be able to rie to this emergency. If he does not, 
ind if the leading nations summoned to the international con- 
ference at London cannot agree upon some of the vital reme- 
lies, then the world will continue to sink and decay because 
of the futility and feebleness of its leadership. 
What are the chances? Well, as usual, I am hopeful. 
\Ir. Roosevelt is at his best in negotiation, provided that he 
in resist the temptation to compromise and to be merely 
pleasant and agreeable. In this respect the President has 
heen a most happy disappointment since he entered the White 
House. He seems to have cast off the vacillation and uncer- 
tainty and reductance to make decisions which so often marked 
his conduct of the governorship of New York. He has agreed 
quickly to the proposals laid before him by his intimate ad- 
visers, and has then acted quickly. To an extrao:dinary 
legree he has realized the worth of the strategy of striking 
Somewhat similar tactics, it seems to me, are what 
e world economic situation requires. He must have specific 


| HAVE again spent ten days in the Middle West, in 
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proposals to make and must not be afraid to demand cate- 


gorical replies. He should then be in a position to get ap- 
proval from Congress if he needs it, and after the prelimi- 
nary conferences he should know pretty clearly what the 
international conference ought to do and how quickly it 
must do it. Certainly Mr. Roosevelt does not lack arguments 
for immediate action. He can point to his own country 
where there is beyond doubt increased confidence, despite the 
fact that the actual suffering is worse, and a growing hope 
that the measures already approved will gradually begin to 
tell. He can point to all that he has achieved at home and 
especially to the great saving of $144,000,000 which he has 
asked in the cost of the army—a most admirable move. He 
ought not to threaten—I despise that strategy which implies 
that we can obtain disarmament only by having a huge navy 
or threatening to have the largest in the world, and that we 
can bring about universal tariff reduction only by threatening 
to raise our tariffs still higher. ‘he world is too deep in the 
slough of despond to be moved by threats if it ever could 
have been. When a statesman begins to threaten, he is 
usually admitting the weakness of his case. 

Mr. Roosevelt has a glorious chance; the world looks to 
him for leadership. How far he will go and how much he 
will achieve depends entirely upon the man himself. It will 
be a greater test by far than anything which has yet come to 
him—it will be an acid test. As he comes through we shall 
begin to know how successful his Administration is really 
going to be and whether the tide will definitely begin to turn 
next fall. I think the American people realize that he has 
not been playing politics—barring his, with a few exceptions, 
wretched diplomatic appointments—and that he is most sin- 
cerely endeavoring to serve his fellow-countrymen. Thank 
heaven, there is not as yet the first sign that he is thinking 
about renomination and reelection. But the definite place 
which he will occupy in the hearts of his countrymen and in 
the history of our time depends in large degree upon the 
result of the conferences now going on in Washington. 

Meanwhile the situation is not without its comic side. 
Here is the D. A. R. solemnly resolving not to recognize 
Russia, apparently quite oblivious of the fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt is filling its sacred Constitution full of holes; his latest 
request for power to control the currency is a direct violation 
of that document which declares that Congress alone shall 
have the power “to coin money and regulate the value 
thereof.” 





When this article reaches my readers, I shall be on the 
high seas, bound for England, for study and for rest. I shall 
resume these contributions to The Nation on my return home. 
I should like to take this opportunity to thank the many 
friends who, by letter or by the spoken word, have encouraged 
me to believe that they have found this series worth while. 
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Germany’s Lowest Depths 


By LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


Paris, April 14 
HE German press, including the great democratic 
T dailies, is gagged and throttled. Not only all Jewish 
journalists, but all Socialists, Republicans, and lib- 
erals have been quite simply thrown into the streets. All 
papers are forced, under pain of immediate confiscation, to 
oar in unison with the Minister of Propaganda, Dr. Goeb- 
bels. The liberal weekly press ——Tagebuch, Weltbihne, 
Simplicissimus—is destroyed. Goebbels and his emissaries 
at this moment roar—they never by any chance merely speak 
—first, that the Jewish boycott of April 1 was forced upon the 
innocent German people by the all-Jewish anti-German de- 
famation campaign; secondly, that no revolution in modern 
times has been as peaceful as this; thirdly, that all law- 
abiding Jews are safe and unmolested; fourthly, that the 
Jews must be eliminated from German civilization and if 
possible from the whole world, at any cost; fifthly, that 
no one has ever dreamed of denying that at first, yes, at first, 
“very serious excesses took place [Ausschreitungen sehr 
ernster Art vorgekommen sind].” (Frankfurter Zeitung, 
April 2.) 

Mere atrocity-mongering is of little avail. I shall men- 
tion no circumstance that has not been either admitted by the 
German press or vouched for to me privately by eyewit- 
nesses of unquestionable veracity. If by any conceivable 
chance the actual physical atrocities have been exaggerated, 
the men at present in power in Germany have no one but 
themselves to blame. For no American, however little he may 
like the Jews, can imagine the pathological bloodthirstiness 
of the Nazi anti-Semitic campaign that has poisoned the 
German air these ten years past. The cry “Deutschland 
erwache!” has been less stentorian than the cry “Juda 
verrecke!” A foul, sadistic, self-exculpatory myth has been 
propagated, according to which the pure, innocent, blond, 
blue-eyed Nordic has been betrayed into defeat and shame 
by the woolly-haired, uncreative, lecherous Mediterranean 
spawn, whose treacherous emissary, nursed in the unsuspect- 
ing Nordic’s bosom, was the German Jew. This myth has 
been supported by supposedly reputable scholars, so that one 
cannot open a contemporary reprint of poor old Johann Hein- 
rich Voss’s version of Homer without finding out from the 
introduction that both Achilles and Hector were blond 
Nordics recently arrived from the Baltic and that Thersites 
was a woolly-haired Syrian. No wonder that two weeks 
ago Nazi storm-troopers went up and down the Kurfiirsten- 
damm yelling: “Blut muss fliessen!”’ 

The moral tone and flavor of this whole movement is 
grossly pathological. The Hitler campaign posters, of which 
photographs are before me, cried: “Zerstampft den Kom- 
munismus!”” ‘“Zerschmettert die Sozialdemokratie!” On 
March 18 Reichsminister Goring said at Stettin: “Not only 
will Marxism not return; it will be exterminated. These 
creatures shall feel my fist till they are obliterated. Not only 
will we stamp out this pest; we will tear the word Marxism 
out of every book. In fifty years no soul in Germany is even 

know what that word means.” This is evidently not the 





language of a sane man. One hears that same tone in the 
Nazi orders for the boycott of April 1. “Samstag, Schlag 
zehn Uhr, wird das Judentum wissen, wem es den Kampf 
angesagt hat!’’ 1 quote the original in order that the moral 
tone may be remarked—that tone of barrack-yard vulgarity, 
of the psychopathic arrogance of the subaltern mind that ac- 
cepts kicks from above and transmits them to the defenseless 
below. One is tempted to say that the clinical picture is 
complete. 

Hordes of people in this state of mind are in control of 
the country. And not only is the excellent Weimar consti- 
tution abrogated. All human and civic rights which have 
been won since the French Revolution have been wiped out. 
No one, Jew or non-Jew, has any recourse in law against 
any aggression or any cruelty, against expropriation, imprison- 
ment, or execution. When these two circumstances are put 
together—the Nazi state of mind and the utter lack of law 
and order—there is no need to register individual atrocities, 
whether they have been committed against Socialists, Republi- 
cans, or Jews. 

The Germans are fond of talking about the Schmach, the 
shameful humiliation to which they have been subjected. 
They sank to its lowest depth by their own action when on 
March 29 the Polish Ambassador at Berlin, M. Wysocki, 
complained at the Auswartiges Amt, giving harrowing chap- 
ter and verse, of outrages committed against Polish nationals 
of the Jewish faith, and when on April 2 he had occasion to 
renew his complaint in regard to thirty-two additional atroci- 
ties. The vast and cruel irony of these facts is unsurpassable. 
Nor, by the way, is the German press void of admissions of 
the most damaging sort, as when on March 29 the Kolnische 
Zeitung indignantly reported that Jewish fugitives in Upper 
Silesia “boast in an unheard-of manner of their conspicuously 
bandaged limbs.” Equally characterized by an insane humor 
was the warning of Nazi headquarters to the storm-troopers 
not to smash the plate-glass windows of Jewish shops, since 
this practice might involve a loss to non-Jewish insurance 
companies. 

Dreadful as all these things are, they are secondary. I 
am authentically informed from Germany that the opposi- 
tion, though for the day and the hour overwhelmed, will 
surely raise its head again. How overwhelmed it is at this 
moment may be symbolized by the fact that Gerhart Haupt- 
mann dare not return to Germany and that Thomas Mann 
and his family have fled to Switzerland. The gigantic atroc- 
ity, which is the concern of the whole civilized world, is the 
elimination of the Jews, irrespective of political affiliation, 
from the structure of German civilization. I am forced to 
except Jewish as well as non-Jewish Communists. ‘They 
must accept a white terror as the fortune of war. I am also 
forced, as a matter of conscience, to add that Jewish Com- 
munists have not been wholly guiltless, however sincere and 
honorable their conviction, in reducing human society to this 
level of terrors and proscriptions. But there are at least 
500,000 Jews in Germany today, the vast and overwhelming 
majority, who have no left radical affiliations. These men 
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and women have, since the days of Lessing and Moses Men- 
delssohn, accepted on its face value, as other Jewish groups 
in other lands have done, the invitation to assimilate, to be- 
come Germans not only in act and service but in their hearts 
and souls. ‘They have succeeded ; they have succeeded beyond 
all measure and out of all proportion. In literature, in art, 
in scholarship, in law and medicine, in all sciences, and in 
all intellectual pursuits they have attained a preeminence 
which none can deny. Nor have they failed to shed their 
blood, again out of all proportion to their numbers, in the so- 
called defense of their country from 1813 to the World War. 
And now they are to be “cleaned out” of German civiliza- 
tion. The Sauberungs process is on and it is complete. 

Let this be made entirely clear in America: Beginning 
with Bruno Walter and Heinz Unger of the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, Jews are being expelled from all musical organiza- 
tions, from the theaters as both directors and actors, from 
journalism, from the professions of law and medicine and 
dentistry, from all chambers of commerce and exchanges; 
all Jewish judges are driven from the bench; all Jewish 
banks are forced to discharge their Jewish employees; pub- 
lishers are afraid to publish books by Jews and _ booksellers 
to display them; all municipalities have discharged the few 
remaining Jewish officials, canceled all orders placed with 
Jewish firms, withdrawn all official notices from newspapers, 
however heavily censored, wholly or partly under Jewish 
ownership. Nor let it be forgotten that in Germany as else- 
where Jews were forced into the conspicuous professions of 
journalism and the theater and music and into the free-lance 
professions of law and medicine and authorship not least 
because all the inconspicuous professions—teaching, the con- 
sular service, the post office—were mercilessly closed to them. 
‘To crown this crowning atrocity of the elimination of Jewish 
citizens from all honorable and profitable pursuits comes the 
order, immediately enforcible, of the cancelation of all pass- 
ports of Jewish persons, so that the few hundred fugitives 
who have succeeded in crossing the French and Belgian, the 
Dutch and Danish frontiers have been able to do so only 
because in these neighboring countries a sense of humanity 
has been aroused. 

Let me dwell on this matter of the cancelation of pass- 
ports. It gives the lie to the National Socialist folk- 
mysticism on its own ground. Were these men sincere in 
their declarations that Jewish influence has poisoned their 
cultural atmosphere and that the Jewish spirit, however Ger- 
manized, can never be other than alien and destructive to 
them, they would have offered a passport and transportation 
to every Jew; they would have asked the British Colonial 
Office for unlimited certificates of entry into Palestine; they 
would have provided cheap passage on German ships to Jaffa 
and to Barcelona. Instead, they closed the frontiers and so 
damned themselves irrevocably in the eyes of any decent 
human being, be he friend or foe of the Jewish people as 
such. ‘he Nazis are not even folk-mystics; they are sadists ; 
they are a crew of half-crazed criminals who must be curbed 
if civilization is anywhere to endure. 

{ come to the German Jews themselves. They present 
‘The public declarations and appeals of the 
Reichsvertretung der deutschen Juden, the Reichsbund 
jiidischer Frontsoldaten, and the Centralverein deutscher 
Staatsbiirger jiidischen Glaubens are of an inconceivable ab- 
If it were not for the stern and dignified 


a sorry spectacle. 


jectness of spirit. 





silence—more I dare not write today—of the Zionist ang 
orthodox groups, I should utterly despair. The terrib| 
Centralverein whines: “With dignity and courage we shal! 
know how to bear upon the soil of our homeland the measure 
inflicted by Germans upon Germans.” If these people had 
had any dignity or courage, if they had ever permitted them 
selves to face the music of reality, there would have been 
Jewish gymnasiums, a Jewish university, the formation of , 
Jewish party at least, as in Czecho-Slovakia, and tireles. 
appeals in Geneva for minority rights and protection these ten 
last bitter and unspeakably humiliating years. They of the 
Jewish faith? They are not even that. They have not pro 
tested against the brutal forbidding of Shechitah everywhere 
They whine that they are Germans, Germans. Their ances 
tors went forth in other ages like men and heroes and died 
with the Shmah Israel on their lips. Can there be any gal- 
lant-hearted Gentile in the United States who does not take 
my point? 

Ot course the situation is one unparalleled in histor, 
Quite strictly and exactly that. All previous major persecu 
tions of the Jews, from the Middle Ages on through the 
pogrom waves in Czarist Russia after the Russo-Japanese 
War, were persecutions of a people of strong spiritual and so 
cial solidarity—persecutions, that is, of a self-conscious grou; 
who were able singly and as a group to resist and survive 
persecution by means of the moral power of their historic 
and religious consciousness. ‘This German persecution is the 
first major persecution in which the persecuted have sold ow: 
spiritually to their oppressors at the latter’s invitation and 
command. They have eviscerated themselves; they have fo: 
generations extruded from their consciousness all Jewish con 
tent and from their political and moral lives all Jewish bind. 
ings. ‘hey are in fact today as Germanized as it is possible 
for them to be and have nothing within them wherewith 
bear their Jewish fate. Can anyone conceive of a more cruel 
confusion or ef a more hideous dilemma? Eight years ayo, 
in “Israel,” 1 warned the Jewish people against this unspeak 
able fate; six years ago Arnold Zweig analyzed the situation 
and pleaded for Jewish spiritual and cultural auto-emancipa- 
tion in his great treatise “Caliban.” But no one saw fit to 
heed us. 

Group psychology is ill understood. But so much seem: 
to be certain: hatred and aggressiveness are primary factors, 
quite independent of the realities which are subsequent!) 
chosen as the objects of hatred and aggressiveness. ‘he 
choice throughout the ages of the Jewish people as object 
and scapegoat is due to legendary ancestral memories of the 
nations constantly reevoked by the presence, the recognizable 
difference from themselves, and the defenselessness of the 
Jewish people. Yet, as these horrors in Germany show, the 
attempt to obliterate the difference is but to render the ag- 
gressor fiercer and the persecuted more defenseless. ‘There is 
no faintest hope except in auto-emancipation. On April |, 
the day of the boycott, little Jewish children were driven 
out from the schools. Which is more terrifying as a moral 
phenomenon—the brutality of those who drove the children 
out or the abjectness of Jewish parents who on that day, a 
Shabbath, permitted their children to go to school? Lest 
this poison corrupt the world—for it corrupts both master 
and slave—let Americans no more demand spiritual assimila- 
tion but respect their Jewish friends in the measure in which 
they are themselves, in which they are Jews. 
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The Dollar Adrift 





By HENRY HAZLITT 


HEN Secretary Woodin announced an embargo on 
\ gold exports on April 19, he took a step of fore- 
most importance for the world. America’s aban- 
jynment of the gold standard, which occurred as a practical 
fact on March 4, became official; and when Europe knew 
-hat it could no longer get gold from us, the dollar went at 


4 


nee to a discount of 1114 per cent on the foreign-exchange 
narkets. The step was followed immediately by a compen- 
ating rise in the “international” commodities—wheat, cot- 
‘on, copper, silver, wool, raw hides, silk, coffee, cocoa—and 
-he contagion spread immediately to farm products with an 
most wholly domestic market, and to the stock market. 
Inflation” was under way. 

‘There is a widespread opinion that if you decide to have 

inflation it is a matter of relative indifference what kind you 

ont. No opinion could be more profoundly mistaken, or 
more dangerous. It is like believing that if you decide to 
remove the patient’s appendix it is of little importance 
whether the operation is done by a skilful surgeon or by a 
butcher with a dirty knife. The difference between intelli- 
gent and unintelligent inflation is the diiference between 
prompt recovery and a series of dangerous complications 
which may ultimately result in complete disaster. 

The soundest and most desirable of all steps at the pres- 
ent juncture would be the definite reduction in the gold con- 
tent of the dollar. Vhis reduction should be not less than 
about one-third and not more than one-half. At all costs 
we must avoid an insane international competition in debase- 
ment. Every effort should be made to agree to a uniform 
devaluation with sterling and as many other currencies as 
possible. The only exceptions permitted to this—and these 
should even be encouraged—would be those necessary to bring 
the principal world currencies into even relationship with 
each other. It is senseless, for example, that the problems 
of exporters, importers, and tourists should be complicated 
by a par relationship of sterling and the dollar of $4.8605 
when it could so easily, after joint devaluation, be made $+ 
This agreement should be reached at the World 
Economic Conference, and discussion toward that end should 
bevin immediately. At the same time that the level is fixed 
upon, a detinite date—preferably not more than a vear hence 
—should be set for the resumptin of gold payments at the 
ne. level. It is imperative that the world return to stability 
and certainty at the earliest moment. 

Before discussing the consequences of this program we 
ma} point to the consequences of the principal alternatives 
to it. The Administration’s actual policy has not yet been 
clarified, but each of the following alternatives is permitted 


or po. 


by the new inflation bill: (1) efforts to return to the old 


gold parity of the dollar while attempting to inflate by forc- 
ing bank-credit expansion; (2) government overspending 


financed directly or ultimately by fiat money; (3) silver 


monetization, or bimetallism; (+) drifting. 

The first alternative represents the policy the Federal 
Reserve authorities have followed ever since the beginning 
Its complete futility ought by this time to 


of the crash. 


be obvious. More than a year ago, in advocating devalua- 


tion, | commented upon this policy as follows: 


Devaluation is a drastic remedy, but iet us not deceive 
ourselves into supposing that we can achieve real results 
with less drastic means. We cannot do so with mere “credit 
inflation.” The volume of credit, in general, follows rather 
than precedes changes in the commodity price level; the be- 
lief that the causation is the other way round is a wide- 
spread but protound fallacy, and policies based on that 
tallacy will prove worse than futile. One need merely 
point to the Federal Reserve banks, which have been try- 
ing to stem the tide by keeping money artificially cheap and 
loading up with government securities—and the only result 
is, that they are loaded up with government securities. 


It is to be strongly hoped that the new Administra 
tion does not continue or resume this policy. The Federal 
Reserve banks can make money artificially cheap (their 
success in doing so from 1927 to 1929 was one of the 
major causes of the collapse), they can conduct open mar 
ket operations and force an enlargement of the member 
banks’ excess reserves—but they cannot, in depressed times, 
force those member banks to lend. The reason for this 
failure is doublesided. On the one hand, the bankers, 
who have had their fingers burned, do not want to lend 
money to business, no matter what their own excess reserves, 
unless they feel pretty strongly assured that they will get it 
back. ()n the other hand, manufacturers find no reason to 
ask for new loans when they have no orders to fill. Bank 
credit simply cannot be forced into existence in this direct 
way. And even if it could, it would have very little effect 
on commodity prices (as contrasted with real-estate and se- 
curity prices) so long as we attempted to keep the dollar at 
the old gold parity. Commodity prices under the gold stand- 
ard are anchored to the world value of gold. The compara- 
tive irrelevance of the volume of bank credit outstanding in 
any one country to prices in that country can be gathered by 
a mere glance at the striking similarity in the movement of 
prices in gold-standard countries since 1926. The following 
are the percentages which price levels in February of this 
year in various countries bore to price levels in those same 
countries in 1926: United States 59.8; Austria, 64.5; France, 
70.3; Germany, 68.0; Italy, 62.7.. This similarity is all the 
more striking when one recalls that the various “index 
numbers” are differently compiled and give different weights 
to Various commodities. 

President Roosevelt is reported to be sympathetic to gold 
devaluation, but to believe that something like the same re- 


_ sult cetild be achieved by keeping the present gold content of 


the dollar and cutting in half the required legal amount of 
gold reserves. The second may seem superficially the more 
conservative step, but it would actually be an extremely dan- 
gerous one. It would not at all help to increase the volume 
of credit—for the reason we have just indicated—in depressed 
times; but it would lead to credit overexpansion in boom 
times and end in ultimate collapse. 

The next possibility under the new inflation bill to be 
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considered is that of government overspending financed either 
by the simple printing of more money by the government or, 
what amounts to nearly the same thing, the issuance of bonds 
which are not sold to the public but dumped on the Federal 
Reserve banks, which in turn issue currency against them. 
Fortunately the President seems to have set his face against 
this sort of inflation. It is the most disastrous form possible. 
it is uncontrollable. The lack of control is twofold: 
(1) When new expenditures are being paid for with paper 
money issued as fast as needed, the cost of them does not ap- 
pear to be coming out of anybody’s pocket, and the legislative 
body sees no reason to confine itself to necessary expenditures ; 
it becomes wilfully extravagant on the assumption that the 
more it appropriates the more it increases “purchasing power.” 
(2) Although a widespread notion persists to the contrary, 
even among professional writers on currency, it is not true 
that the value of a given unit of the currency varies in exact 
inverse ratio to the quantity of currency outstanding (even 
allowing for volume of bank credit and “velocity of circula- 
tion”). The value of a paper currency depends upon its 
prospects of ultimate redemption. Almost invariably, and 
always after the first stages, it drops in value faster than it 
increases in quantity. In post-war Central Europe, in a 
frantic effort to offset this tendency, currency was issued with 
geometrical acceleration. In Germany, for example, the 
total currency at the end of 1919 stood at 41 billion marks, 
equal in value to 11 billion gold marks. Even before the end 
of 1923 the total issue had reached the fantastic figure of 
74,954,803,000 billion marks, but all this was worth only 
one-fifteenth of the total value of the currency at the end 
of 1919, 

Silver monetization, or bimetallism, has many serious 
drawbacks, and presents no advantage that could not be 
achieved with much greater simplicity and certainty by the 
reduction in the gold content of the dollar. The so-called 
bimetallic standard, so nearly approved by the Senate recently, 
would in effect mean an alternating standard, and probably a 
silver standard, particularly if any such preposterous fixed 
mint-value ratio to gold as 16 to 1 were adopted. If there 
were no increase in the market price of silver, such a ratio 
would debase the dollar to about one-fourth of its present 
value. The increased demand for silver for monetary pur- 
poses would of course greatly increase its value and make 
the debasement less than this; but it would be impossible to 
know in advance just what the new value of the dollar would 
be. If the United States were to adopt a bimetallic or silver 
standard acting alone, as the Senate amendment proposed, 
our exchange rate would fluctuate daily in terms of all gold- 
standard currencies, which would put a heavy handicap on 
our foreign trade. As for the universal adoption of a silver 
standard, of bimetallism, or of symmetallism, there is simply 
no good reason for it. Apart from the question of the rela- 
tive instability of silver’s value compared with that of gold, 
silver is also at present, value for value, about sixty times as 
bulky as gold. It is hardly necessary to point out how this 
fact would add to the inconvenience of bank-vault storage or 
of metallic shipments in settlement of international balances. 
No one would gain by the adoption of bimetallism, or by the 
purchase of more silver for the currency, but the silver-mining 
interests. The provision permitting the President to accept 
100,000,000 in silver in payment of foreign debts is a silly 
one. If the silver is accepted at market value, foreign gov 
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ernments would have to build up the credits to buy the silve; 
when they might much more easily transfer those credits to 
us directly. If the silver is accepted at more than its market 
value, that is merely a way of reducing the amount of the 
debt, and it would be simpler to do this directly also. 

We come, finally, to the policy of mere drift. This, 
combined with minor exchange control, is the policy that 
Great Britain has been following ever since her abandonment 
of the gold standard in September, 1931, and it is one we 
seem very likely to adopt. It is the policy merely of announc- 
ing no intentions, but of allowing the currency to become the 
football of international speculators and then waiting to “see 
where it settles.” But it is quite meaningless to talk of the 
“intrinsic” or “natural” level of a currency that has ceased 
to be convertible into gold. Its value varies merely with its 
prospects of ultimate redemption. In Great Britain we 
already have the amazing spectacle of market operators fixing 
the exchange value of sterling from day to day in accordance 
with its varying prospects of final redemption at one level 
or another, while the Treasury authorities wait to see what 
value the speculators will fix so they will know at what level 
to devaluate! The effects of this are obvious. The rise of 
prices that followed Great Britain’s abandonment of gold 
came to an end in a few months, after which a decline set in. 
That is likely to be the course of events here unless we act 
promptly and decisively. There can be no vigorous recovery 
of prices, there can be no confident resumption of business 
activity, there can be no assurance in foreign trade, until the 
business community knows at what level the currency will 
be stabilized. 

The present writer presented the case for the devalua- 
tion of the dollar in the March 30 and April 6 issues of The 
Nation last year. There is not space to repeat the arguments 
here. ‘Two points, however, may be emphasized. Some 
critics of devaluation seem to imagine that reducing the gold 
content of the dollar would benefit only the holders of gold 
itself. These critics have simply forgotten—if they ever took 
the trouble to ask—what the gold standard means. It means 
that currency is freely convertible at any time into its face 
value in the physical metal gold. So long as that condition 
exists, a price in any gold-standard country must express at 
bottom the relation between the value of the commodity 
priced and the value of a given weight of gold. If this weight 
of gold is cut in half, the price of commodities, other condi- 
tions being equal, will approximately double. The creation 
of the necessary bank credit to finance this higher price level 
follows automatically: manufacturers need to borrow more, 
and bankers are perfectly willing to lend more. 

It must never be forgotten, finally, that the true pur- 
pose of devaluation is to restore equilibrium within the in- 
ternal price structure, not any supposed competitive advan- 
tages in foreign trade. Notwithstanding such disingenuous 
articles as those printed in the Saturday Evening Post by 
Garet Garrett and others, all the figures of actual trade show 
that the alleged advantages of depreciated currencies in for- 
eign trade are mythical. But even if they were not, a com- 
petitive race among the nations to out-devaluate each other 
could end only in calamity for all of them. Devaluation, to 
have its full effect on confidence, must be reached by inter- 
national agreement. This, with the drastic reduction of 
tariff barriers, has become the chief task of the coming world 
conference. 
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Hitler Over Europe 


By ROBERT DELL 


Geneva, A pril 6 

AMSAY MacDONALD on March 16 presented the 

British draft convention to the General Commission 

of the Disarmament Conference in a speech the tone 
of which suggested that he regarded himself as a new Moses 
jescended from Mount Sinai to rebuke the faithless tribes of 
Israel. He then went off to Rome, where Mussolini sprang 
on him the project of a pact of the four great Western Euro- 
pein Powers for the purpose of dominating Europe, rearming 
Germany, and revising the peace treaties. On March 23 
MacDonald reported on his visit to Rome to the House of 
Commons and declared that if any of the four Powers con- 
cerned rejected Mussolini’s project that Power would incur 
immeasurable responsibility for what might follow. The 
speech increased the alarm that Mussolini’s project had ex- 
cited among the delegations of the European countries at 
Geneva, except the Germans and the Italians, and the eftect 
on the atmosphere of the Disarmament Conference was so 
disastrous that after a general discussion of three days on the 
British draft -onvention it was generally agreed that it would 
be useless .o proceed at once to a detailed discussion. So on 
March 27 the conference adjourned until April 25, after de- 
ciding to begin on that date the detailed discussion of the plan 
chapter by chapter and article by article. 

Whether the atmosphere will be any better when the 
Disarmament Conference meets again may well be doubted. 
Draft convention, Four-Power Pact, and everything else have 
been overshadowed by the Nazi terror in Germany, which is 
unique of its kind in modern times and takes us back to the 
Middle Ages, if not still farther. The reaction to it has been 
immediate and almost universal. Never in my lifetime have 
I seen such a current of opinion sweep so rapidly over Europe. 
The whole of Europe, with few exceptions, has suddenly be- 
come anti-German and nowhere is the change more marked 
than in England, where opinion has for a long time been pre- 
dominantly and unreasonably anti-French. There have been 
pogroms, massacres, and cruelties of all sorts within living 
memory, but never in modern times has the government of a 
great country declared its intention of outlawing all its Jewish 
nationals and depriving them not only of the rights of citizen- 
ship but also of the means of subsistence. 

Horrible as has been the treatment of individual Jews, 
Socialists, Communists, and even men like Baron von Schén- 
aich whose only crime is that of being opposed to war, there 
have been more sanguinary revolutions than this in modern 
times, but never has there been one so contemptibly mean. 
And the Nazis are not even consistent in their meanness. 
Herr Kastl has been called upon to resign his position on the 
executive committee of the German Federation of Industries 
because he signed the Young Plan, whereas Dr. Schacht, who 
signed it before him, has been appointed governor of the 
Reichsbank. I saw a great deal of Herr Kastl during the 
meeting of the committee of experts for the Young Plan in 
Paris in 1929 and have since seen him more than once at 
Geneva. He was erroneously reported to be a Jew, probably 
because he is a man of remarkably quick intelligence. He is, 


by the way, a member of the German Nationalist Party, 
which is represented in the German government, but that 
fact did not save him. 

The reason why what is happening in Germany has been 
so great a shock to European opinion is that people feel that 
we have here in the middle of Europe, in what we believed to 
be a great civilized country, an outbreak of primitive barba- 
rism unchecked by any of the restraints by which the conduct 
of civilized people is regulated, with which it is useless to 
reason, and which cannot even be judged by ordinary moral 
and intellectual standards. The most charitable explanation 
is that half the German people have gone mad. One char- 
acteristic that makes the German Terror unique is that it is 
completely inexcusable and gratuitous. All other Terrors 
have at least had the excuse, as in the cases of the French 
Revolution in the eighteenth century and the Russian Revolu- 
tion in the twentieth, that the regime had to defend itself 
against external attacks and internal resistance. In Germany 
there have been no external attacks and no general resistance. 
Indeed, the absence of any internal resistance—the igno- 
minious surrender of Socialists, Communists, liberals, Jews, 
and Catholics—has perhaps done more irreparable harm to 
the reputation of Germany than the Terror itself. The lead- 
ing Jewish organization in Germany has denied the reports 
that the Jews were being ill-treated, and emissaries from the 
German Socialist Party and the German trade unions have 
gone to London and Paris respectively to ask their fellow- 
Socialists and fellow-trade unionists to abstain from attacking 
the Hitlerite regime. 

How is it possible in such conditions as these seriously 
to discuss draft disarmament conventions or peace pacts? 
What possible value could be attached by anybody to Hitler’s 
signature to any convention or pact? The man is clearly a 
criminal lunatic. Even in Italy, as I discovered when I was 
there recently during and after MacDonald’s visit to Rome, 
there is great uneasiness about Hitler’s proceedings since he 
came into power, and his persecution of the Jews is considered 
to be crazy. The uneasiness was very evident in a leader a 
few days ago in the Giornale d'Italia. Probably one of the 
reasons why Mussolini proposed his Four-Power Pact was 
that he did not relish the idea of being isolated in the company 
of so disconcerting a partner as Hitler. The pact, in its 
original form at any rate, is already dead. Even the British 
government seems to have discovered that MacDonald had 
been hoodwinked by Mussolini and has proposed important 
modifications in the original proposal. 

The British draft convention is principally one for 
the rearmament of Germany, which is one of the main objects 
of Mussolini’s proposed pact. It is to be hoped that there 
will be a change in British policy, which has hitherto shown 
a deplorable lack of any sense of realities. ‘The fatuous idea 
of the British government and the British Foreign Office is 
that by making concessions to Germany they will fortify the 
position of Baron von Neurath, the German Foreign Min- 
ister, and thus enable him to keep Hitler in check. The truth 
is that Neurath has been retained up to now only for the pur- 
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pose of gulling foreign opinion and will probably disappear 
-ery soon. He has already been put under the supervision of 
Rosenberg, whose name by the way does not suggest a pure 
‘Aryan” origin. Concessions to Hitlerite Germany will 
fortify Hitler’s position by enabling him to boast that he has 
obtained what was refused to Briining, Stresemann, and Ger- 
man governments of the left. ‘They will be a triumph and 
t justification of methods of violence but they will fail in 
their object, for the more Hitler gets, the more he will want. 
Che experience of the last three years ought to be enough. 
At the end of June, 1930, the Rhineland was evacuated and 
less than three months later the Hitlerites polled nearly 
7,000,000 votes. Last July reparations were abolished and in 


November the Hitlerite poll was nearly 12,000,000. J... 
December Germany was granted “equality of rights” and j; 
March the Hitlerite poll increased to more than 17,000,0.) 

The reply to all these concessions is the German Terror. |; 
the process continues, it may stop when Germany has beep 
given Alsace-Lorraine, but hardly before. To allow the re 
armament of Hitlerite Germany even to the smallest exten: 
would be a treason to European civilization. It may stil! 
be possible to take a step toward equality of rights by the 
reduction of the armaments of other Powers, but or’y on on 
condition, namely, that the British government is prepared 
to join in any action that may be necessary to prevent Ger 
many from rearming. 


Public Futility Regulation 


By E. MICHAEL WHITE 


HE ability of the public-utilities monopoly to keep 

rates up to the 1929 level has been one of the bright 

spots in the depression—that is, bright for the com- 
panies. It is a major problem for the consumer with a re- 
duced income. In the three and a half years since Novem- 
ber, 1929, all other prices have dropped with unbelievable 
rapidity to unbelievably low levels. This drop in prices has 
heen accompanied by reduced incomes. Why have utility 
rates escaped the deflationary process? The answer is that 
the purchaser of a competitive product or service is at the 
mercy of the law of supply and demand and the vagaries 
if a competitive market, while the purchaser of gas, elec- 
ricity, and telephone service is “protected” by public-utility 
regulation. This regulation, which preserved utility prop- 
erties from confiscation, so-called, in periods of rising prices, 
has utterly failed to protect the consumer in a period of fall- 
ng prices. The facts tell the story. 

In September, 1929, the food bill for a typical working- 
man's family in New York City was $381.58 per year. In 
ebruary, 1933, the bill had been reduced to $212.65, a drop 
of 44 per cent. In September, 1929, the same family paid 
497.80 annually for three necessary services furnished him 
by the great utility companies. He paid $4 a month for his 
telephone, for which the New York Telephone Company 
allowed him sixty-six calls, $2.30 to the Consolidated Gas 
Company for 2,000 cubic feet of gas, and $1.85 to the New 
York Edison Company, a subsidiary of the same Consolidated 
Gas Company, for twenty-five kilowatt hours of electricity 
per month. In February, 1933, he paid $4.25 for the tele- 
phone, $2.30 for the gas, and $2.30 for the electricity, a total 
for the year of $106.20. In other words, his annual bill for 
the three services increased $8.40, or 8 per cent. During 
the same period factory qushanment decreased 44 per cent 
in New York State, and factory pay rolls dropped 60 per cent. 

The electric bill of the average domestic consumer in 
he nation increased from $31.65 in 1929 to $33.64 in 1931. 
l’o be sure, he got more current for his money, owing to a 
decrease in the rate per kilowatt hour throughout the nation 
of approximately 7 per cent. During the same period, how- 

er, his income dropped approximately 45 per cent, and a 
larger share of that reduced income went to pav what the 


‘conomists call “rigid” utility price In addition to causing 


hardship for the individual consumer, the increasingly larg: 
share of our national income which is required to pay these 
“rigid” prices is a major barrier to economic recovery. 

Now let us look at the dividend record ‘of the utilir, 
companies during the depression. In New York State tota 
dividend payments to gas and electric companies increase: 
from $72,020,334 in 1929 to $89,806,855 in 1931. Thi 
was in addition to increases in surplus. The companies serv- 
ing New York City, most of which are owned by the Con 
solidated Gas Company, increased their accumulated surpluses 
during this period from $223,458,282 to $251,809,399. In 
1932 Brooklyn Edison, in addition to paying 8 per cent or 
its overcapitalized common stock, increased its surplus by al 
most three million dollars. (That surplus had increased 250 
per cent in the past five years.) The theory of a surplu: 
is that it is built up in the fat years to provide for the lean 

The rate of return on the book value of common stoct 
of the New York utilities ranged from 8 per cent in the 
case of Brooklyn Edison to 25 per cent for the Syracus 
Lighting Company, 41 per cent for the New York Ligh 
and Power Company, and 60 per cent for the Long Islan: 
Lighting Company. The 1931 dividend record was main 
tained in practically all instances in the low-water year o! 
1932. One notable exception was the New York Edison 
Company, which was forced to reduce its dividend rate from 
12 to 10 per cent! However, Consolidated Gas, the holdin: 
company to which the dividend was paid, declared the usu 
fifty-six-million-dollar dividend, which is at the rate of 11.7 
per cent on its common. 

How about rates in New York City, where we are su! 
posed to have one of the most enlightened and alert publi 
service commissions in the country? Milo R. Maltbie. ‘! 
new chairman of that commission, in a letter to the New 
York electric companies in July, 1930, made an eloaue 
plea for lower rates. He wrote: 


The trend of electric rates has been generally dow 
ward, and New York City should lead the procession. 
number of other cities have lower rates than New Yor! 
City, and with the exception of areas having cheap hydro 
electric power, New York companies ought to be in a pos 
tion to serve their consumers at as low rates as any metro 
politan center. A factor in the, approval of mergers and 
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consolidations permitted by this commission has been the 
economies which could and should be effected, and you have 
freely conceded that consumers should share in the 
economies. 


Does New York “lead the procession”? The following 
ible of annual electric bills of customers using fifty kilowatt 
ours of current per month—the average for the country— 
jemonstrates that the only procession which New York City 
eads is the procession of exploited consumers: 


Annual bill 
New York City $36.60 
Average for the country 34.88 
Publicly owned plants 
Cleveland, Ohio 18.00 
Los Angeles, California 24.60 
Kansas City, Kansas 21.60 
Seattle, Washington ae 28.80 


It is true that there have been tremendous economies in 
the producing of electricity in New York City as a result 
if mergers and advances in the industry, but these economies 
have not been passed on to the consumer. Between 1920 
ind 1930 the four subsidiaries of Consolidated Gas furnish- 
ing New York City with electricity enjoyed operating econ- 
omies of at least $14,000,000. (These figures do not take 
into account the tremendous savings due to lower prices 
since that date.) The extra profit made possible by these 
economies was paid to the holding company in the form of 
dividends on common stock. Consolidated Gas raised capital 
necessary to expand its plant during these ten years by the 
wile of 5% per cent preferred stock to the general public. 
it used this money to buy the common stock of its subsid- 
iaries, on which it receives a return of from 8 to 16 per 
cent today—annual differential, $13,571,379. While the 
economies were taking place, the four electric companies 
ncreased their surplus by an average of $9,360,000 a year. 

One further fact and the picture is complete. That is 
‘he fact of monopoly. Five great banker-industrial groups 
control from 85 to 95 per cent of the electric light and power 
industry of the nation. The electric and gas industry in 
New York State is dominated by three great holding com- 
oanies—the Associated Gas and Electric Company, the 
Niagara-Hudson Power Company, and the Consolidated 
(jas Company. The last two companies, controlled by J. P. 
Morgan and Company, supply over 80 per cent of the gas 
ind electric consumers of the State. 

In 1929 the Legislature of the State of New York cre- 
ited a commission to investigate the system of regulation in 
the State. That commission, composed of the outstanding 
utility experts of the country, reported as follows: 

Effective regulation along the lines originally intended 
by the act [the public-service commissions law] has broken 
lown and the consumer has been left to the exploitation of 
the monopolistic private companies which control the public 
services. 

lhe commission stated that Manhattan homes, for example, 
could get their electricity for a maximum of five cents per 
kilowatt hour if they were charged in accordance with the 
cost of serving them. ‘That estimate was based on peak 


1929 prices. But in 1933, when prices are at the bottom of 
the trough, the average consumer pays six cents per kilowatt 
hour and the small user pays an average of seven cents per 
kilowatt hour. Consolidated Gas, which was overcapitalized 





$150,000,000, had from 1921 to 1928, by means of a coal 
surcharge fraud, collected $20,000,000 more than the in- 
creased cost of coal warranted. While che consumer was 
being defrauded, Consolidated Gas absorbed Brooklyn Edi- 
son, and the concrete result of that merger was an increase 
in cash dividends of $18,000,000. 

At the conclusion of its investigation, the legislative 
commission had this to say about the Public Service Com 
mission : 

The Public Service Commission, as the evidence shows, 
has felt willing or obliged to sanction rates which cannot 
possibly be justified on any economically sound basis of con- 
trol. it has tended to dodge every vital issue of a contro- 
versial character because of its fear of court reversal, and 
has in effect surrendered to the utility companies the right 
to charge whatever rates the conditions of their business 
and the monopoly character of their enterprise will support. 


If that was true in 1929, what words in the vocabulary 
of respectable men can describe the situation in 1933, when 
the plight of the consumer has reached a new low? Follow- 
ing the report of that commission, Milo R. Maltbie, long 
an outstanding figure in public-utility regulation, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the commission, to replace Mr. Prender- 
gast, who took a $50,000-a-year job with the E. L. Phillips 
interests, whose companies he had been regulating ineffec 
tually. Under the leadership of Mr. Maltbie the New 
York Public Service Commission has attempted to reduce 
rates by a policy of negotiation. This new policy was a 
result of the difficulties inherent in a system of regulation. 
In a decision involving electric rates in New York City in 
1931, Mr. Maltbie sought to justify a reduction of $5,500,- 
000 which he had negotiated, in place of reductions of from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 which the consumers demanded. 
on the ground that “a bird in the hand is worth two in the 
bush.”” He pointed out, quite ably, the numerous obstacles 
to regulation—the time and expense involved, the uncertainty 
of the outcome due to the confused state of the law, the 
large number of companies under the jurisdiction of the com- 
mission (over 1,000) for whose regulation the commission 
has a limited staff, and the lack of a scientific basis for fixing 
rates. He referred to the New York Telephone case, which 
is a classic example of the wastefulness and inefficiency of 
the present system of regulation. That case was started in 
1920 and is now on appeal to the Supreme Court. It re- 
quired the taking of 62,864 pages of testimony and 4,232 
exhibits, and cost $10,000,000. 

Mr. Maltbie went on to say that if the reductions of- 
fered by the companies in that case were not accepted, they 
would be withdrawn and the commission would be foreed 
to resort to rate hearings, with all their delay and uncer- 
tainty. What a position for the public! If it does not want 
to accept reductions offered by the companies, it can take its 
chances with the courts and a commission whose chairman is 
pessimistic about the outcome of a rate case. Here is a frank 
admission that the commission cannot regulate, that it can 
only “force” reductions which are consented to by the com 
panies. ‘This hat-in-hand policy means a surrender to the 
very monopolies which public-service commissions were cre- 
ated to regulate. It is such abrogation of control which 
was criticized by the legislative commission in 1929. 

In its annual report of 1932 the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission defended its policy of negotiation. stating 
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that “the policy of obtaining reductions in rates by negotia- 
tion rather than by formal cases has been justified again by 
the results obtained in 1932." What were the results? Re- 
ductions in 1932 resulting from both negotiations and rate 
cases in 1931 amounted to $1,884,200. Reductions negoti- 
ated in 1931 are supposed to save the consumers another 
$8,200,000 annually. Most of this last amount is accounted 
for by the reduction in electric rates in New York City, 
which resulted in an increased bill for 50 per cent of the 
customers, the small users who are least able to bear the 
increase. The total reduction is less than 2 per cent of the 
revenues of the companies involved. A reduction in the divi- 
dend rate of gas and electric companies to 6 per cent would 
have meant an annual saving of $40,000,000. Such a reduc- 
tion of the dividend rate of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany alone would have meant a saving of $7,500,000 per 
annum. 

During the war and after, many utilities, faced with 
ruin because of the sudden increase in labor and commodity 
prices, sought immediate relief—without the formality of 
rate cases and valuations upon which they now insist. They 
got it. Rate increases were allowed throughout the country 
on very limited showings by utility companies, and courts 
uniformly sustained these emergency measures. It was dur- 
ing this very crisis that Section 72 of the New York Public 
Service Commissions law was amended, giving the commis- 
sion the power to fix temporary rates; and the New York 
Commission has stated recently in several cases that it can 
fix temporary rates without the necessity of a complete valua- 
tion of all company properties. 


Machado 


By HUBERT HERRING 


Miami, April 24 
LL is well with Cuba. I have it from none other than 
President Gerardo Machado y Morales. Whatever 
he does is for Cuba’s sake, for our sake, for liberty’s 
sake. Yes, the university is closed, but closed because ir- 
responsible students and professors mistook license for liberty, 
talked communism, plotted the overthrow of free institutions. 
President Machado is eternally grateful to the United States, 
and will show this gratitude by stamping out communism in 
Cuba and preventing its spread to our shores. Furthermore, 
the Cuban press is free—free to print the truth. Machado 
cannot permit a few editors wilfully to distort the news. 
There have been killings. ‘The President admits this tacitly. 
Unfortunately there are some irresponsible people in Cuba 
who have not learned to live under the orderly rule of consti- 
tutional government. 

It costs General Machado anxious days and sleepless 
nights to protect our liberties. He is a haunted man. The 
The President’s comings and 
goings are screened with secrecy. Three armed cars, the 
President in the center, dash through the Havana streets. He 
knows not whom to trust. His private guards are changed 
time and again. His violence squad, the Porra, strikes 
here and there at a venture. ‘The trussed-up bodies of stu- 
dents are found in unfrequented streets—shot in the back, 


palace is an armed garrison. 


The Wisconsin Public Service Commission has recent|; 
attempted to give the public the benefit of immediate and 
drastic reductions. In January, 1932, it cut telephone rates 
12% per cent, thereby reducing the dividend rate of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Company to 6 per cent. The reduc- 
tion had been preceded by an investigation of eleven months. 
It was set aside by a federal court after a three-hour argu- 
ment, between trains. ‘The federal court was recently re- 
versed by the Supreme Court on procedural grounds and the 
case was sent back for reconsideration. The Wisconsin 
Commission does not know today whether its decision wil] 
be upheld by the Supreme Court. 

There is only one sure relief for the apparently help- 
less consumer. That is public ownership. The figures con- 
tained in the table quoted above are more eloquent than 
argument. Even the threat of public ownership would force 
the companies to see the light, but in New York State we 
are denied that weapon. The public-operation bill annuall; 
introduced into the New York State legislature, giving cities 
the power to operate their own utility plants, was defeated 
again this year. The representatives of the utility companies 
argued to the legislative committee that to allow cities to 
go into the business of producing gas and electricity would 
lead to “racketeering” and “extortion”! The politicians of 
New York City who recently appropriated $50,000 in order 
to force rate reductions were noticeable by their absence from 
the hearing on the public-operation bill, which the Democratic 
Senate failed to pass. 

(This is the second of a series of articles on electric 
power and the consumer. The third will appear next week.) 


Must Go 


shot while “attempting to escape.” In one week recently 
five students were shot in Havana streets. A steady stream 
of prisoners goes to El Principe and to the Isle of Pines. 
Scores are held without trial “at the disposition of the Presi- 
dent.” Men disappear in the night and are not heard of 
again. Machado sits uneasily in his marble palace wonder- 
ing when his turn will come. 

Havana is a whispering gallery. Across the cafe table, 
after a swift glance around, you are told that Sefior So-and-so 
disappeared last night, that he was a member of the A. B. C., 
that his house has been searched, that no one knows where he 
has been taken. Behind locked doors, with curtains drawn, 
lowered voices tell the story of friends and relatives. Stories 
grow in the telling. There is no press. Yes, said one edi- 
torial writer to me, I am perfectly free to write—about stars 
and flowers. The truth is bad enough, and as the stories pass 
from mouth to mouth Machado becomes a gargantuan blood 
letter and terror stalks the streets at midday. 

For three years the terror has increased. The impatient 
Cubans are determined to end it. Machado is virtually de 
serted save by the army which he pays, the office-holders, and 
a few foreigners who find him pliable. Cuba is united in 
saying that Machado must go. Various groups are aligned 
against him. 

The political opposition is divided into three main 
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Former President Mario Menocal leads the con- 
He is the traditional Cuban 
litician. He was the legally elected President from 1913 
|917 and the de facto President from 1917 to 1921. A 
san of undoubted force, he commands a large personal fol- 
wing. But even the barbarities of the Machado regime 
ve not erased the memories of Menocal’s inept and waste- 
administrations. Not so bad as Machado, not so cruel, 
corrupt—so runs the common estimate of the man. 
Colonel Carlos Mendieta leads the Union Nacionalista. 
\lendieta, of all “los hombres del '95,” as the A. B. C. de 
.cribes the old guard, seems to command the greatest respect. 
\Vhen I met him a few weeks ago in Miami, I felt his 
warmth and patriotism. Former Mayor Miguel Mariano 
Gomez of Havana leads the Miguelist wing. Gomez is the 
oerfect Rotarian, the good fellow of the plot. He would 
make an excellent spokesman for Cuba at Pan-American con- 
ferences. These three factions of the political opposition 
have now united in a pact and an appeal to the Cuban people 
» oust Machado, to set up a provisional government, and to 
sure fair elections. 

It was an evil day for President Machado when 
three years ago he nailed shut the doors of the university, 
stationed police guards, and turned five thousand students 
into the streets. The Directorio Estudiantil is their answer. 
‘The Directorio carries the message of revolt into every vil- 
lave and crossroads of the island by means of a newspaper 
which, in spite of the police, in spite of bloody reprisals, is 
rezularly distributed and eagerly read. These students are 
neeting secretly, studying, planning. They know that the 
id men of Cuba have failed, and they eagerly await their 
Cuban patriotism in their case is no refuge for 
Clear-eyed, clear-headed, they plot and plan for 
Cuba Libre. The Porra pursues them relentlessly. Their 
dead bodies are found in the streets. Prostitutes have been 
employed to attack the women students in the streets and to 
cut their clothes with knives. You cannot talk with one of 
these students without hearing of dear friends, sisters, broth- 
ers, fiances, who are dead, scarred, in prison. Many profes- 
sors of the National University have kept faith with the stu- 
dents. ‘They too have paid the penalty of death, imprison- 
ment, or exile. Venerable José Varona, dean of Cuban 
philosophers, eighty-eight years old, still lives in Havana and 
efuses to keep silent. Machado dares not touch him, for he 
is the living symbol of Cuba’s fairest aspirations. 

By far the most important and powerful of the forces 
of the opposition is the A. B. C., a secret organization en- 
rolling between 7,000 and 10,000 members. It is organized 
in “cells” of ten members each. No member is supposed to 
know any others except those in his own cell. The A. B. C. 
was not originally designed as an instrument of reprisal. It 
did not resort to violence until every effort for a peaceable 
solution had failed. Machado assumed power on May 20, 
1925. Ninety days later his agents brutally murdered 
Armando Andre, editor of El Dia. Killings from that day 
to this have continued with increasing frequency. The 
\. B. C. estimates that Machado’s murders have reached a 
total of over 2,000. Impartial observers place the figure 
nearer 1,000. The A. B. C. was not organized until the fall 
f 1931, after the failure of the August revolution in that 
The first reprisal of the A. B. C. took place on 
luly 9, 1932, more than seven vears after Machado began his 
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policy of terrorism. Its victim was Calvo, the head of the 
secret police, who was killed. Since then the bombs of the 
A. B. C. have reached the official household of Machado. 
They have felled some of his chief agents. ‘The members of 
the A. B. C. struck as Machado had taught them to strike. 
His violence finally begot theirs. 

I write no brief for terrorism. I only report what I 
have heard and seen. I think of men and women, educated, 
sensitive, strong, who calmly admit that they belong to the 
A. B. C., that they now ajfprove of the measures taken. 
They are now willing to kill, and if need be, to be killed, for 
the sake of the freedom of their country. 1 think of one girl, 
cultured, privileged, beautiful. “I would willingly carry the 
bomb myself which would put an end to Machado, and if 
need be, to me also.” She is not exceptional. 

The A. B. C. is far more than an instrument of terror. 
Terrorism has become an integral part of its program, a rea- 
sonable and necessary part in the judgment of its leaders. It 
is easy to forget that liberty has always exacted its price, and 
that often the price has been violence and willingness to die. 
These Cuban boys and girls are meeting death every day, for 
the sake of conscience and without fear. But the emphasis is 
swiftly changing. The A. B. C. regards itself as the party 
of Cuba’s renewal. It plans for the day when it can come 
out into the open. It has issued a manifesto to the Cuban 
people which outlines plans and purposes and calls for re- 
cruits “for the renewal of the life of Cuba . . . to all Cubans 
of good-will and clean hands who have not lost their faith in 
the possibility of Cuba’s redemption by Cubans.” 

The A. B. C. is a youth movement. The days of “los 
hombres del 95” are done. The old leaders served as a 
bridge between the colony and the republic, but their force is 
spent. They were corrupted by the spoils of office. They 
must give way to new men, new measures, a new Cuba. The 
A. B. C. quotes José Marti, who prophesied that after inde- 
pendence had been won, the real war for liberty must be 
fought. The manifesto interprets Cuba’s debacle in eco- 
nomic terms. It contrasts the colony with the republic. In 
colonial days Spaniards held the public offices and strutted 
on the public stage, while Cubans owned and worked the 
land. The wars which began in 1868 and ended in the war 
of 1898 changed all that. Cuba was freed, but at a price. 
Cubans now hold the political positions, but the foreigner 
owns the land and reaps the profits. The establishment of 
the republic marked a rush for jobs. Veterans of the war 
and politicians demanded salaries. As government jobs in- 
creased, Cuba’s economic situation grew worse. Politicians 
secured loans from outsiders, thereby bringing Cuba into 
deeper vassalage. Financially, Cuba became an appendage 
of Wall Street. American banks, American utility interests, 
American sugar interests became the rulers. 

The sugar industry, according to the A. B. C., consti- 
tutes an economic state within the political state, wielding vir- 
tually unlimited power and subjecting vast masses of Cu- 
bans to its arbitrary rule. Less than 200 sugar centrals con- 
trol more than 5,500,000 acres of sugar land. One American 
company controls about 670,000 acres. Within these hold- 
ings law is company made—with private railroads, private 
ports, and company-controlled municipalities. “If this process 
develops without interruption,” says the A. B. C., “Cuba will 
be converted into one great sugar plantation with a popula- 
tion of West Indian Negroes, a pusillanimous native bureau- 
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cracy, a government which receives orders from Wall Street, 
ind a flag—symbol of its independence.” ‘The A. B. C. in- 
terprets Cuba's present ills against this economic background. 
These ills are as follows: 

1. ‘lhe atrophy of civic conscience. 
ence bred an attitude of passivity and hopelessness toward 
public affairs. The Cuban served outside masters. “These 
masters favored the Cubans who would do their will. Banks 
loaded loans upon servile presidents. Loans became new mill- 
stones about the neck of free Cuba. “From being an eco- 
1omic slave,” says the A. B. C., “the worker tended to pass 
step by step into a condition of moral s!avery—he became a 
fellow whose will was free only up to the point where it con- 
flicted with the will of his master... . A band of bureaucrats 
is converted into a flock of sheep and sycophants.” 

‘This atrophy reached into the ranks of the leaders. “‘It 
, melancholy,” notes the manifesto, “that lawyers of high 
standing, in order to obtain juicy retainers, should sell their 
souls to the devil. .. . So it is that economic dependence be- 
gins by weakening the civic will and ends by corrupting it 


Economic depend- 


altogether.” 

2. The reelection evil. Where economic opportunities 
are few, as in Cuba, public office assumes great importance. 
Cuban politicians have developed fierce appetite for ofhce. 
(nce in, they are hard to dislodge. Like “fammany chiefs 
they have learned how easy it is to live off the state. “There- 
fore, Machado, Menocal, and all the lesser fry. 

3. The use of the army as an instrument of despotism. 
Cuba needs no army against foreign foes. ‘Theoretically, the 
only need for an army is for police purposes. Actually, the 
Cuban army is chiefly useful for the maintenance of despot- 
ism. The Cuban army of 12,000 men is a professional army, 
bought and paid for by Machado. The soldiers are paid, the 
teachers are not. 

4+. The degradation of Congress. Congress has been 
tuade Machado'’s sounding-board. Through the control of 
the national lottery and through the distribution of the highly 
profitable collectorships Machado can buy and hold Con- 
vressmen.» The A. B. C. proposes to abolish the lottery, and 
quotes the words of Marti who warned against the “debility 
inevitably produced in the man whose reliance is upon sources 
of well-being other than his own strength and courage.” 

5. ‘The prostitution of the judiciary. Machado domi- 
nates the courts, including the Supreme Court. Judges who 
refuse to obey are broken. A servile judiciary completes the 
breakdown of constitutional liberties. 

6. The cheapening of cultural standards. The uni- 
Professors who refuse to support Machado 


ersity is closed. 
For three 


hive been imprisoned, killed, driven into exile. 
cara the educational system of the island has been at a 
tandstill. Writers dare not speak their mind. 
All this is part and parcel of Cuba’s economic state. “A 
parasitic economy begets a slavish culture” is the A. B. C.’s 
conclusion. President Machado must be regarded as the 
onsummation of all these economic and political forces. 
‘This much seems clear—Machado’s time is up. Whether 
end comes with his voluntary surrender of a power which 
ue holds in clear defiance of Cuban wishes, by tyrannicide, or 
in response to firm diplomatic pressure from Washington—it 
Something must be done. But how, by 
The Cuban political opposition 


cannot be far off. 
whom, and to what end? 


seems to rely upon a combination of moral pressure trom 


——— 


Washington and a surprise attack from forces which the, 
are preparing. General Menocal made it clear to me tha: 
he would welcome diplomatic pressure from Washington. 
But what have they to offer? ‘They answer, a provisiona 
yvovernment under some neutral leader who will assure fai; 
elections. But what then? Will the old men of Cuba stil, 
rule? Will the National City and Chase banks and allied 
interests continue their old role of chamberlains to acquiescen: 
presidents? 

The A. B. C. and the students will go part way wit! 
the politicians, but they are under no delusions. They know 
that the old men are not to be trusted. They propos 
an economic and political house-cleaning. They propos 
to right the wrongs inherent in the land system—to re 
capture the large land holdings and encourage colonization 
of small farmers. They propose the reorganization of the 
economic structure, beginning with the banks. ‘They pri 
pose a national bank of issue, national currency, nationa 
savings banks, a national agrarian bank for the financing 0; 
farmers’ cooperatives. They propose the nationalization of 
railroads and utilities. ‘They propose a sound modern pri 
vram of social legislation. They propose a political realien 
iment, with the reduction of the presidential power and’ th 
increase of the power of Congress, with limitations upo1 
tenure of office, the end of the lottery, the substitution of 
compulsory military service for the present professional arm\ 
the independence of the judiciary, and a national system of 
public education with a free autonomous university. The 
A. B. C. invites no intervention. It asks true self-determina- 
tion for Cuba. That means the end of the Platt Amend- 
ment and the end of dictation, whether it be from Wall! 
Street or Washington. 

What will the United States do about Cuba? Since 
1898 we have done almost every conceivable thing about 
Cuba. We have ruled with marines, we have ruled with 
“advisers,” we have ruled by pressure. During the past fou: 
years we have reverted to the Root interpretation of the Pi.:: 
Amendment and have tried keeping hands off—at least the 
State Department has done so. It remains to be determined 
exactly and to what degree the National City and Chase 
banks have been responsible for keeping Machado in power. 

One course we have not yet tried. We have not yet 
done the thing of which we have boasted—given Cuba free- 
dom. We could do it. It would involve risks—the risk of 
greater chaos. If we have any lingering faith in democracy, 
we will doit. Cuba must learn to rule as we learn—blindly, 
haltingly. There would be lighter hearts in Havana if next 
week the new American Ambassador could drive to the Pa- 
lacio Nacional to present his credentials to the President of 
the Republic of Cuba, and after the customary forms were 
over could say: 

“Mr. President, under the terms of the Platt Amend- 
ment we have the right to intervene for the protection of 
human lives. We do not wish to intervene, but may I take 
this occasion to remind you that for eight years you have had 
vour chance to rule and to amass a competence, but that Cuba 
will no longer follow your leadership? There is no peace 
ahead for you. Surely you find no satisfaction in prolonging 
the suffering. Can you not, for reasons of health, decide to 
take a well-earned rest? Paris is beautiful in the spring. 
‘There is a boat tomorrow.” 

‘The President of Cuba would catch that boat. 
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In the Drittway 


HE Drifter finds himself in a surprisingly small mi- 

nority in his complete satisfaction with the first, last, 

and only American appearance of George Bernard 
Shaw—which by the way should provide the old gentleman 
with enough lectures, scoldings, and mere quips to keep him 
busy until death discovers him and has, for once, the last 
word. On second thought, the Drifter realizes of course 
that the manner in which the American press and public re- 
-eived G. B. S. was quite inevitable. They could hardly 
have been expected to like a famous wit who chose to tall 
about serious matters, or worse still a literary lion who 
preached socialism. The newspapers printed his speech in 
full, since it was his speech. The radio was turned over to 
him, since it was he. So much for American generosity and 
ove of celebrity. But on the editorial pages of the impor- 
tant press he was dismissed with petulance or condescension ; 
ind 399 people called up the radio station while he was 
talking and asked to have him turned off and out. 


2 - * * a 


NE other call came in—from a newspaperman who said 

Shaw was fine. On the whole the reporters, often, it 
seemed, in spite of themselves, were sympathetic to the com- 
pletely unpathetic Irish visitor. This too was to be expected. 
For newspaper reporters, perhaps as the result of constant 
contact with cruel facts, are almost to a man romantic social- 
ists under the skin. (The most romantic and socialistic in- 
variably end as Washington correspondents who consider 
themselves hard-boiled and yet go on expecting politicians 
to act intelligently. ) 


* * ” * * 


MONG the intellectuals Shaw was dismissed in more 
intelligent ways. His logic was assailed. His financial 
remarks were laughed away with the light superiority of a 
brilliant freshman who has just finished a course in finance. 
His speech, said the slaves of form, was not a speech at all 
but a rambling, unrounded pouring out of ideas that were 
neither new nor striking. Still others invoked that classic 
device for coping with Shaw which consists in holding up to 
kindly ridicule the well-known Shavian devices for obtaining 
publicity. 


* * . * * 


UT the Drifter, perhaps because he is a sentimental old 

newspaper reporter himself, can accept neither the petu- 
lant dismissals of the capitalist press, which disliked Shaw’s 
speech because it was socialism and not uproariously funny, 
nor even the more intelligent dismissals. The Drifter found 
the Shavian discourse on The Future of Political Science 
in America intensely stimulating, profound, penetrating, and 
civilized. The world needs at least one man in every gen- 
eration who is in a position to say what he pleases—and has 
something to say. George Bernard Shaw, standing on the 
stage of the Metropolitan Opera House with Jackson Rey- 
nolds of the First National Bank on one side and Thomas 
Lamont of J. P. Morgan and Company on the other, told 
the American people that the financiers have run us into the 


ditch, that our Constitution is a charter of anarchism, that 
the capitalist system has broken down, that newspapers exist 
for the purpose of concealing the truth, that America saved 
Communist Russia, and that the only nations actually op- 
posed to war are Communist countries which have more im- 
portant things to do at home. And George Bernard Shaw 
Was not singing an aria from grand opera. These ideas are 
not new. ‘They are exceedingly important. And when the 
Drifter thinks of them being turned loose in the sitting- 
rooms of America by the courtesy of that revolutionary body, 
the National Broadcasting Company, he takes his entire 
wardrobe off to G. B. S. THe Drirrer 


Correspondence 
One Way Out 


‘To rue Evrrors or THe Nation: 

We all greatly enjoyed out here The Nation’s account of 
the editorial silence otf New York newspapers with regard to 
the National City Bank. We need a daily paper in New York 
that will tell the people the truth, come what will. The feeling 
against Wall Street in this part of the country is beyond any- 
thing I have ever seen. If it continues to rise as it is rising now, 
the time cannot be far distant when someone will stand up to 
propose that we detach New York for gambling purposes, as 
Monte Carlo has been detached from Europe. 

SHADE oF THOMAS JEFFERSON 

St. Louis, Mo., March 25 


No Reflection Intended 


To tHe Epitors or THe Nation: 

In his article entitled Gold-Plated Anarchy appearing in 
The Nation of April 5 Donald Richberg, in describing efforts of 
a committee of independents to defeat Thompson in the Dever- 
Thompson campaign for mayor of Chicago a few years ago. 
tells of a series of articles which he planned to write for the 
Chicago Daily News exposing Insull’s support of Thompson. 
George Brennan, the democratic boss who supported the candi- 
dacy of Dever, according to Mr. Richberg, urged that publica- 
tion of the articles be stopped because of threats that if they 
were continued Insuil money would be used to turn democratic 
committeemen to Thompson. I quote Mr. Richberg: 


“I can’t afford to lose my organization,” Brennan said. 
He could not stop our independent committee; but he did 
persuade the News that Insull could and would buy the 
election outright if the articles continued. So they stopped. 


In that political campaign the Daily News earnestly sup- 
ported Mayor Dever for reelection and as earnestly opposed 
Thompson, but neither then nor at any other time did it take in- 
structions from a political boss. To a request that he set the 
Daily News right before the readers of The Nation in the mat- 
ter of the Insull-Thompson articles, Mr. Richberg has replied 
by a telegram in which he says: 


Referring to your question concerning the accuracy of 
my article in The Nation entitled Gold-Plated Anarchy 
permit me to state that no reflection whatever upon the 
Daily News was intended or should be read into the article 
Although Brennan originally said, as I wrote, that he could 
not stop the independent committee, I am informed that he 
did afterwards persuade a majority of the committee that 
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further publication of articles showing the Insull-Thompson 
alliance would be injurious for the reason stated in my re- 
cent Nation article. Whether the Daily News agreed or dis- 
agreed with the committee would make no difference if the 
committee ceased to give out material for publication. 
Therefore responsibility for wise or unwise action rested 
solely upon the committee. 
Chicago, April 5 Cuarces H. Dennis, 
Editor the Daily News 


Intellectuals and the Depression 


To rue Eptrors or THe Nation: 

To the article, These They Cannot Take, in your issue of 
March 22, I would like to add a few reservations based on ob- 
servations in an average Southern city during the past few years. 
I have seen genuinely intellectual persons stripped of their fine 
interests, their spiritual resources, despite their increased leisure 
for those hobbies “whose values are still sound.” 

I have seen a group of twelve brilliant men, who in years 
of plenty formed a stimulating intellectual forum, peter out at a 
time when the members had more time to spend in research 
work—but, also, insistent new worries. At the beginning of 
last autumn the group made a last feeble attempt to function 
and finally ceased. It is now being revived as a fishing club. 

Why is it that open forums are weakening, little theaters 
tottering? These are small social phenomena compared with the 
plight of great opera companies in the East, but they are signifi- 
cant in the Bible belt. In our part of the country we cannot 
help noting that concert appearances of the world’s greatest 
artists are poorly attended, while night clubs do a land-office 
business and visiting musical shows, both the clever and the 
cheap varieties, are sold out. 


Hlouston, Tex., March 26 ANNIE NATHAN 


The Anarchists 1n 1917 


To tHe Eprrors or THe Nation: 

In his interesting article Trotzky and Revolution in The 
Nation some weeks ago Benjamin Stolberg said that between 
July and September, 1917, Kerensky “gathered around him for 
an attack on the left all the forces arrayed against the social 
revolution—the liberals, the Mensheviks, the Right Social Rev- 
olutionaries, the Anarchists.” The inclusion of the Anarchists 
is not warranted as a matter of purely historical fact. In four 
out of the five passages in which Trotzky refers to the Anarch- 
ists in the second and third volume of his “History of the Rus- 
sian Revolution,” he speaks of their struggle against Kerensky. 
The cooperation of the Anarchists with the Bolsheviks during 
the early period of the November revolution is too well known 
to require further emphasis. The cases of Bill Shatoff and 
particularly of the Anarchist sailor Zhelezniakov, who actually 
proclaimed the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly early in 
1918, are symbolic of that early cooperation. The Anarchists 
broke with the Bolsheviks later—but this has nothing to do with 
their actual record in 1917. In mentioning the Anarchists 
among the allies of Kerensky Mr. Stolberg was apparently 
thinking of Peter Kropotkin, who had arrayed himself with the 
Provisional Government in the matter of national defense. 
Rut Kropotkin, though generally recognized as the theoretical 
head of anarchism before the war, had since 1914 been deserted 
by practically all his former followers, and on the occasion to 
which Trotzky refers the great Anarchist writer was speaking 
exclusively in his own name. 


New York, March 20 Max Nomap 





The One and the Many 


To tHe Epirors or THE NATION: 

Why does The Nation not discuss more fully the merits of 
socialism, communism, anarchism, syndicalism, and so forth from 
the philosophical and technical viewpoint? In all the years that | 
have read The Nation I have very seldom come across the names 
of Proudhon, Fourrier, Bakunin, or other anarchists, yet it is a 
historical fact that they present the individualistic aspect of so- 
ciety. At present collectivism in one form or other holds the cen- 
ter of the stage, but there certainly is need for a discussion of in- 
dividualistic philosophy, all the more so since the problem of the 
one and the many is still unsolved. 


Eau Claire, Wis., April 15 F. Wertcen 


Unfair to Hitler 


To tHE Epirors or THe Nation: 

I am amazed at the stand you are taking toward the new 
German government and I want to raise my protests against the 
untair articles appearing in The Nation. Why don’t you in- 
vestigate affairs more thoroughly before you join the general 
howl about Hitler and poison the mind of the American public? 

You seem to be ignorant of the fact that the Communists 
and Socialists had gained power in Germany to such an extent 
that one more year of such weak government would have seen 
the country well on the path of Russia. Such corruption had 
invaded every phase of life as had never before been known in 
Germany. Since many Communists are Jews, naturally that 
element had to suffer with the rest, but that any atrocities have 
been committed has yet to be proved. 

You say that concerts have been stopped because the con- 
ductor was a Jew, referring doubtless to Bruno Walter. Did 
you investigate the reason for this? Mr. Walter received a 
salary of 32,000 marks. He was allowed to conduct many con- 
certs outside of Berlin, which increased his income considerably. 
In view of the fact that so many artists are starving he was 
asked to pay for his substitute when he was away. He refused 
and was dismissed. Is this fair or not? 

For twenty years I have read The Nation and I have 
admired it for its decency and fairness, but you can consider my 
relation with it ended when my subscription has run out. 

Chicago, April 16 THeopore J. ScHerz 


Our Merchant Marine 


To THE Epirors or THE Nation: 

The Nation has questioned more than once the wisdom of 
government aid to shipping as provided for in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928. The act is designed to preserve our 
commercial fleet on routes considered essential to the welfare 
of the country through the granting of mail contracts. Last 
year the government paid out $15,847,664 more than would 
have been expended on a strictly poundage basis. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1932, the amount was $19,164,337. 
When the act was passed, the maximum annual sum was esti- 
mated at $30,000,000. 

Because of the construction-loan and mail-aid provisions of 
the Merchant Marine Act, American shipping has shown a high- 
ly encouraging growth during the past four years. Some 70 
American lines now operate 600 steamers to ports in 125 foreign 
countries, islands, and territories. Already 42 new vessels have 
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been constructed and 39 others reconditioned, involving an 
expenditure of $150,000,000 in American shipyards. All of this 
has been accomplished at a cost to the government of less than 
$20,000,000 a year, federal funds having been lent at the same 
rate of interest which the government itself was paying. 

Is the government’s policy justified? Do we, in fact, need 
an American merchant marine? Friends of the merchant 
marine point to the present status of domestic-flag shipping as 
ample justification of the government’s course. They declare 
that federal support is absolutely necessary to offset the lower 
building and operating costs of foreign lines, and that commercial 
and military security demands the development of a strong com- 
mercial fleet. 

Shipowners regret no less than other business men the 
rigors of international competition and the horror of armed 
conflict. But the former we have with us always, and the 
latter is ever imminent. Some day, when strife and rivalry and 
nationalism shall have been banished from the earth, this nation 
can afford to ship its goods in foreign bottoms. Until then, 
it behooves us to eschew so far as we are able the delivery 
wagons of our competitors. Experience has taught us the folly 
of depending upon foreign carriers. We have enjoyed prosperity, 
it is true, but we have paid dearly for our failure to provide 
our own ships during such periods as the Boer War, the World 
War, and the British coal strike of 1926. At three separate 
times our commodities were left to glut the home market and 
rot on the wharf, while foreign ships scurried for more profit- 
able business. Thus, at the very time when our products would 
have commanded high prices we were unable to make delivery. 
Farmers and manufacturers have lost hundreds of millions of 
dollars through the sudden withdrawal of foreign vessels. 

An American fleet also guarantees essential service, and 
acts as permanent insurance against oppressive rates. This is 
no imaginary danger. Before we had ships of our own, the 
service provided from our shores to South America—as a case 
in point—was greatly inferior to that provided from European 
ports. Moreover, our freight was frequently routed through 
an extra port. Cargo bound for the Continent was for a long 
time sent by way of Liverpool, thus giving British manufacturers 
an added advantage. And rates were all too often based upon 
what the traffic would bear. After the World War foreign 
operators were collecting $40 a ton on American products. The 
Shipping Board threw its war-built fleet into the overseas trade 
and rates dropped 50 per cent. This country saved many mil- 
lions from that single maneuver. 

Critics of the government’s merchant-marine policy would 
do well to consider the magnitude of our present foreign trade 
and its importance in the nation’s economic structure. In 1929 
we exported and imported goods valued at $9,000,000,000. 
During 1931, after two years of depression, our foreign trade 
was still valued at half that amount. The less than $20,000,000 
a year thus far paid out in mail aid is a cheap guaranty of 
delivery and very reasonable insurance against onerous rates. 
This $20,000,000, moreover, is keeping alive an industry in 
which investment runs into the hundreds of millions. American- 
flag ships now carry a third of our foreign trade, for which 
they annually receive some $300,000,000 in freight rates. Some 
83 per cent of this money is respent in American ports, thus 
keeping in this country millions of dollars which would other- 
wise go to foreign operators. 

Finally, let us consider the military angle. The writer is 
not unaware of the trend toward internationalism. All honor 
to peace workers in their fight. But in an explosive world it 
would seem the part of wisdom to make some preparation for 
possible detonations. Merchant ships are the one implement of 
war also adaptable to peace-time pursuits. Those built under 
the Merchant Marine Act have been passed by a naval board 
for speedy and economical conversion in time of emergency. If 





we should be embroiled in war, we have the auxiliary ships 
without which a modern navy is helpless. And if, as we all 
hope, peace remains with us, we have transportation for our 
goods without dependence upon the conveyances of commercial 
rivals. 


New York, April 15 Russeii J. BAKER 


The Nation and the Farmer 


To THE Epirors or THE NATION: 

The Nation, it seems to me, is in strange company in its 
persistent hostility to every plan which might give relief to 
farmers. Toward labor The Nation is open-handed; it would 
not oppose, for instance, a program of wage maintenance on the 
ground that consumers would have to pay for it—as they would 
certainly have to. Why, with respect to the farmer, does The 
Nation side with processors, grain exchanges, Mark Sullivan, 
and the less-enlightened industrialists? 

The Nation’s one positive suggestion is “opening foreign 
markets.” But while every farm economist believes in lower 
tariffs, there is a real question whether the foreign market can 
reabsorb surpluses built on expanded schedules of the war period. 
Moreover, the United States has changed from a debtor to a 
creditor country. The surplus problem seems likely to remain 
disastrous, and if The Nation disapproves of such methods of 
solving it as are suggested, it seems bound to propose something 
else. 

The farmer, like the general wage-earner, has no bargain- 
ing power and hence no defense against deflation and the whole 
magnifying violence of price fluctuation. And while the present 
agricultural bill is mainly designed for relief, I believe The 
Nation should not overlook the fact that it opens the way for 
developing methods of control in agriculture which are the only 
hope of the future. For the first time, in Mr. Wallace and 
Mr. Tugwell, the country has enlightened agronomic talent di- 
rected toward agricultural planning. In view of this, it seems 
unfortunate that The Nation should, at the outset, align itself 
with reaction. 

Des Moines, April 30 Ferner NUHN 

[The Nation does not believe it is reactionary to oppose 
the levy of a sales tax of 100 to 200 per cent on the necessaries 
of life. If tariff schedules, particularly our own, are sufficiently 
reduced, the fact of our being a creditor country will not, in our 
opinion, materially reduce our ability to sell farm products 
abroad. The Nation favors, as an additional and highly im- 
portant measure, the devaluation of the dollar—Epitoras Tue 
Nation. } 


Life of Galsworthy 


To THE Eprrors or THe Nation: 

I have been intrusted with the official Life of the late John 
Galsworthy and should appreciate communications therefor 
from any quarter—whether in the way of personal reminiscences 
and anecdotes bearing on any period of his life or phase of his 
activities (which should be sent direct to me at The Oaks, 59 
Parkside, Wimbledon, S. W. 19, London) or in the way of 
original letters (which should be sent to Maxwell E. Perkins, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York). 

Any letters so sent will be copied in New York under the 
supervision of Mr. Perkins, who will return the letters to their 
owners. 


London, April 10 


H. V. Marror 


_Books, Architecture, Drama _ 








Now in the Hive 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Now in the twilight of the hive 
A simple fluid grows alive. 


A mighty and a delicate hand 
Moves unseen and draws a band, 


Scrolls concentric harmonies 
That in two warm weeks will be bees. 


Where nothing was, two jewels rise 
To be the rainbows used for eyes. 


The tender fingers hover there 
And leave two wings of woven air. 


Out of nothing save the sweet 
There glows intelligence and heat. 


The strange hand moves in each frail jar 
And leaves a loveliness like a star. 


And this same hand at this same hour 
Bends far fire to its power, 


Sets the bees of fire free 
Which are the singing nebulae. 


Walden Revisited 


HEN Thoreau retired to Walden in 1845 he was 
nearly a century ahead of his time. It is true that 
the Concord he left seems a village to us and true 

that we can hardly conceive of a society more simple than the 
one he chose to flee from, but Thoreau, with a prophet’s 
vision, was really running away from something which was 
vet to be. Refusing a rug with which a kind neighbor had 
offered to cover the bareness of his floor, he remarked that it 
was best to avoid the beginnings of evil, and it was upon 
that principle that he renounced our industrial society before 
‘he society itself had become firmly established. 

And yet, premature as he may seem to have been, he 
knew what he was doing and why he was doing it. At the 
moment Karl Marx had been meeting Ingels in Paris and 
Henry George was probably playing marbles with some urchin 
if his own age, but Thoreau had already penetrated the evils 
of what we have learned to call the “profit system,” and he 
ummarized them in a few sentences which ten thousand re- 
shrasings have not essentially improved. “I cannot believe 
hat our factory system is the best mode by which men may 
et clothing. As far as I have heard or observed, the prin- 


ipal object is not that mankind may be well and honestly 


. . . ” 
clad but, unquestionably, that corporations may be enriched. 
Upon that most of our 
there that the 


So much for the diagnosis. 


resent-day prophets would agree, but it is 


agreement stops, and no proposed solution is less likely to re. 
ceive a sympathetic consideration than the one which Thoreay 
undertook to defend. He was not only an individualist by 
also every dreadful thing which that term implies. He sough 
first of all his own salvation; he quite openly distrusted thos 
who would do good to others before they had discovered how 
to do good to themselves; and far from seeking some socia] 
discipline which would unite humanity into a manageable 
mass of essentially uniform creatures with predictable re 
actions, he desired, so he said, “as many different persons jr 
the world as possible.” Even in his own day he was called 
heartless by Pharisees who asked him what part of his incom: 
($36.78 for a period of eight months) he gave to the poc: 
but he was not impressed. One just man might, he though: 
be saved from the tepid Gomorrah called Concord, and on 
just man was worth saving. 

Now I am not unaware of the objections which may >}: 
raised to conduct so—I believe “anti-social” is the word— 
as this. But the real point is less the individualism of ‘lho- 
reau than an attitude toward society anterior to that individu- 
alism. He was one of the first to see toward what the world 
was tending, and in the face of the tendency he took an atti- 
tude far more radical than most radicals have dared 
assume. 

At best, the latter have hoped only to tame and to con- 
trol the destructive forces, to teach mankind how to elude 
the evils of a world in which organization and machinery 
were gradually becoming more powerful than humanity itself. 
This world they have taken as inescapable premise, and they 
have argued only about what we must do in order to survive 
in it. Since population is increasing, we must have machiners 
or perish; since machine production implies more intricate 
international economics, we must devise a more and more 
complicated system of economic control to keep our economy 
straight. The task is arduous, perhaps even, as some have 
feared, beyond human capacity, but the race with destruction 
is on. And by now, so at least the Communists assert, the 
crisis has become so acute that we must give up many luvu- 
ries—such as freedom, speculation, the useless arts, and the 
diinterested puruit of knowledge—which earlier and sim 
pler societies could still indulge. “The mere business of living 
has become more and more complex and exacting. As the 
result of progress and the perfection of labor-saving machin 
ery, the task of keeping ourselves alive has become so much 
more difficult that the margin left to the soul has been nar- 
rowed to nothing and we are faced with a monstrous para- 
dox: we can no longer afford those luxuries of the spirit 
which less advanced peoples not only found time for, but 
aetually counted as the only real justification of life. 

Just how much of all this Thoreau actually foresaw it 
would be difficult to say, and I am inclined to suspect that 
he never supposed it possible that a world could go as com 
pletely mad as he would feel ours to be. He could speak of 
the immortal soul he had seen creeping down the road of life 
pushing before it a barn and a hundred acres of land. 
He could also argue with an Irish laborer in an effort to 
convince him that it was better to work less and have less 
than to work more and have more. But it is doubtful if he 
ever conceived of a world which had got itself involved in 
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, method of living so complicated that it was about ready 
-o give up all hope of ever doing more than keep itself going. 
Yet he did see enough to feel sure that mankind should never 
attempt what it has since attempted, and his teaching might 
be summed up in one injunction: keep the world simple; 
jor if you do you will never be faced with the task, certainly 
unpleasant and perhaps impossible, of managing complexity. 
[hings are in the saddle and ride mankind. We are trying 
to teach them not to ride us too hard, but perhaps it would 
be better, as Thoreau would certainly have said, to unseat 
-hem instead. 

No one could well have had less real influence than he. 
Because of that fact Walden Ponds are harder to find than 
they were in 1845, and one cannot retire to any which happen 
to be available without the courage of an individualism even 
greater than he was required to possess. And yet the issue 
has not been quite decided, and if it should by any chance hap- 
pen that our world, instead of successfully organizing itself 
into one vast ant-hill, is destined to break up into a thousand 
fragments, it may still be those individuals here and there 
oersisting who will justify the survival of the fragments. 
Perhaps only the individual will be saved or is really savable. 
Perhaps Thoreau was right when he said of the Englishman 
who went to India to make a fortune so that he might return 
ind live the life of a poet, “He should have gone up to the 
yarret at once.” 

In any event, if the author of “Walden” were alive 
today, he would have the pleasure of saying “I told you so,” 
for in the first chapter of that book he wrote, apropos the pas} 
sion for railroad building: 


Men have an indistinct notion that if they keep up this 
ictivity of joint stocks and spades long enough all will at 
length ride somewhere, in next to no time, and for nothing; 
but though a crowd rushes to the depot and the conductor 
shouts “All aboard!” when the smoke is blown away and 
the vapor condensed it will be perceived that a few are 
riding, but the rest are run over—and it will be called, 
and will be, “a melancholy accident.” 


JosepH Woop Krutcu 


A Forgotten Hero 


Mike Fink, King of Mississippi Keelboatmen. By Walter Blair 
and Franklin J. Meine. Henry Holt and Company. $3. 

ITTLE is known about Mike Fink except that he was born 
: at Fort Pitt in 1770, was killed near the Yellowstone 

River during the winter of 1822-23, and between these 
years flourished as a boatman on the Ohio and the Mississippi. 
Thus his career can be seen to have followed the frontier west- 
ward—first Pennsylvania, then the lower Mississippi Valley, and 
finally the Far West of lonely trading-posts. We know a good 
deal about these three frontiers, and so can give Mike Fink a 
setting as he travels. But of the fellow himself we have chiefly 
legends. It is these that his biographers have been interested in 
collecting. 

Mike was a legend while he lived, as Daniel Boone was, 
ind Colonel Crockett; but somehow even his legend has died, 
ind Messrs. Blair and Meine find this hard to understand. Cer- 
tainly it is not easy to understand. Yet one can guess. Mike 
was not noble, and by no effort of the folk imagination could 
he he made noble. He was a cheerful, loud-mouthed rufhan— 
trong, funny, a tall talker, a hard drinker, a terrible fighter. 


That was all. It was not enough for a people who quickly 
came to desire a certain elevation in its heroes, together perhaps 
with some pretty touch of weakness. Mike had no weaknesses 
no melancholies. He was nothing but a Roaring Boy. So he is 
not honored in his country. 

There is no especial point in pitying ourselves for this, yet it 
must be said that we have lost something valuabie. We have 
lost touch with that gorgeous talk of which Mike, like most 
members of his protession, was master, and of which the present 
authors have done well to give many fine specimens. Mike as a 
fighter is something of a bore, and as a practical joker—a 
breaker up of camp meetings, a beater up of constables—he is 
worse. But as a talker he is sublime, and it is as a talker that 
this book, if anything can do so, will make him survive. “I'll be 
fly-bowed before sundown to a certingty!” “I’m a Salt River 
roarer! I’m a ring-tailed squealer! I’m a regular screamer 
from the ol’ Massassip’!” “Hell’s bells and pickled panther 
tails!” So he goes on. Messrs. Blair and Meine have ac- 
complished a good many things in their learned and spirited 
book, but chief among them is the recovery of this prehistori: 
lingo. Marx Van Doren 


The Glory of Louisiana 


The Kingfish: A Biography of Huey P. Long. By Webste: 

Smith. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

R. SMITH’S plodding chronicle shows that there is not 
M much new in Huey, despite the wide swath he is cutting 

in Washington. At bottom, he is simply a backwoods 
demagogue of the oldest and most familiar model—impudent 
blackguardly, and infinitely prehensile. The notion that there 
is some mysterious sagacity in him appears to be without ground 
In all his career he has never shown any genuine intelligence 
but only the most transparent sort of simian trickery. At the 
time his enemies tried to impeach him in Louisiana he handled 
himself very stupidly, and came close to being turned out of the 
governorship. In so far as any purely human agency saved him 
it was the even greater stupidity of those who sought to put him 
on the spot. There were some shrewd men among them, but 
they were too few to carry the rest. The whole combat was 
typical of political science in the Hookworm Belt. That is to 
say, it was a fight to the death between gorillas and baboons. 

Save in the detail that he never seems to have taught schoo!) 
in his youth, Huey’s career has covered ground trodden by hun- 
dreds of other Southern and Middle Western windjammers 
before him.” With a common-school education behind him and 
a set of tough vocal cords in his neck, he applied himself some 
what casually to the study of the law, and as soon as he had a 
license to practice began to horn into politics. If he differed 
from the general, it was only in his superior boldness. Instead 
of going out for the modest office of county attorney and then 
trying to elevate himself into Congress, which is the orthodox 
program, he aimed straightway for a loftier and more profitable 
job—to wit, that of public-service commissioner—and by a lucky 
fluke he got it. A few years later, at thirty, he was running 
for governor. That first attempt ended in failure, but four 
years later he won, and ever since then he has been the undis- 
puted viceroy and captain-general of Louisiana. 

Mr. Smith, who is apparently a Louisiana newspaperman 
describes his political method in detail. It is based upon the 
theory that the imbecility of the plain’ people is usually greatly 
underestimated and upon the moral principle of you-tickle-me- 
and-I’ll-tickle-you. Huey fetches the anthropoid patriots of the 
Hinterwald by promising them the livers and lights of whatever 
demons happen to be besetting them—the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the railroads, the Pope, the city slickers, the Communists 
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or what you will. And having brought them yelling to the polls, 
he prepares for the next time by making a discreet and copious 
distribution of jobs. Thus his organization grows more for- 
midable at every election, and if it were not for treason within 
its gates he would be irresistible. Already, alas, there are some 
ugly scars upon his eleemosynary hand, and if natural law holds 
out, a really bold traitor will arise anon, and poor Huey will 
he undone. Worse, the villain will not only steal his job, but 
also try to railroad him to the hoosegow. 

Of what use are such men? Obviously, they contribute 
very little that is valuable to the art of statecraft. Nor is there 
any evidence that they are edifying examples to the young. My 
guess is that they serve God and their country by making a good 
show—expensive, perhaps, but also exhilarating. The processes 
of government under democracy are normally very gloomy. 
They eniist a great many almost unbearably humorless men. I 
believe that it is the divine will that this melancholy should be 
lightened a bit. To that end there is always a plentiful supply 
of Huey Longs. H. L. Mencken 


“Fragmentary Ends” 


Death in the Woods. By Sherwood Anderson. Liveright. $2. 
ITH two important exceptions the stories in this volume 
W represent a very definite retrogression on the part of 
an American writer from whose work one has become 
accustomed to receive an impression of constant growth and de- 
velopment. Neither the sentimental phallicism of ‘Perhaps 
Women” nor the timorous overtones of social consciousness of 
the more recent “Beyond Desire” are present in this book. The 
crystallization of one or the other of these attitudes that one had 
half expected does not take place. Nor is it possible to discover 
any still newer attitude that is offered in their stead. It is as if 
Mr. Anderson has at last given up the search for some principle 
of meaning in life that might give order and scale to his writing. 
Like one of his characters, the professor who is trying to write 
a book on values, he seems to have decided, “There are only 
floods, one flood following an>ther.” In a word, Mr. Anderson 
has relaxed into his old and well-known habit of “groping.” 
Such stories as The Return and The Lost Novel mark a return 
to the thinness of characterization and detail, the diffuse lyri- 
cism that we associate with his very earliest work. There is the 
same monotonous insistence on the inarticulateness of life, the 
mysterious complexity of even the most ordinary human exist- 
“There you are. That is all. Life is more like that 
than people suppose. Little odd fragmentary ends of things. 
That is about all we get.” If we cannot respond to this philos- 
ophy with the same sympathy that we did fifteen or even ten 
years ago, Mr. Anderson himself is to blame. He has played too 
long on such a fragile theme. And he has at times played on it 
so well that nothing but his best will satisfy us. Only two of 
the stories in this collection can compare with the best in “Wines- 
burg” and “The Triumph of the Egg.” 
The title story is marred by the usual self-consciousness of 
\Ir. Anderson when he feels himself in the presence of a char- 
acter who is somehow exceptional or “significant.” We are re- 
minded just a little too often that the recollection of the old 
woman in the tale is to the author like “music heard from far 
off.” The objective circumstances of her life are what make her 
come alive; and the reader’s only regret is that these are not 
" to use Henry James’s favorite word, with sufficient 
directness and completeness. Especially is this true for the scene 
in which the woman's dead body is set upon by the hungry dogs 
in the woods. But despite this failure to make the most of its 
possibilities the story is effectively moving. “The woman who 
died was one destined to feed animal life” is the formula that 


ences. 


“rendered, 


Mr. Anderson works out for his character; and because he js 
able to discover so definite a formula the story has more signif. 
cance than any other in the volume. Brother Death, which is jp. 
teresting for a number of different reasons, succeeds chiefly by 
virtue of the tree symbol, which binds it together with a greate; 
artistic unity than is common in Anderson’s work. The distinc 
superiority of these two tales over the others in the collection 
merely serves to confirm the feeling that Mr. Anderson is q 
writer whose triumphs are accidental, whose command over his 
material is most precarious, and whose greatest need is for some 
established point of view that will enable him to develop his 
medium with more certainty. WIiLuiaM Troy 


Hart Crane 


The Collected Poems of Hart Crane. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Waldo Frank. Liveright. $2.50. 


ART CRANE, as a poet, had three problems: first, that 
H which every poet confronts, the perfecting of his me- 

dium; second, one more peculiar to him since he was 
both modern and mystic, the integrating of his own life; third, 
the difficult one in these days of synthesizing through his poetic 
vision the very world from which he drew the subject matter 
for his vision. 

His medium—the language, imagery, rhythms of his po- 
etry—he did very largely perfect. He was artist enough to use 
whatever influences in French and English poetry were congenial 
to him, and completely to assimilate and individualize these influ- 
ences until they were authentically his own. He was the only 
American poet to have “acclimatized” the language of the in- 
dustrial and mechanistic world. He was the only American 
poet with “so extraordinary a capacity for surrender to the sen- 
sations of urban life” that that life furnished most of his im- 
agery. Out of his general imagery, taken from the city, came 
his symbols, as an inevitable result of his mysticism. I am not 
forgetting his constant symbol of unity, the sea, but even that 
symbol of timelessness and eternity is given often in images 
reflective of city activity. His rhythms, too, grew out of the 
subject matter he dwelt upon, the city world of poetic reference 
beyond which gleamed the eternal symbol of the sea. This is, 
of course, far too simple an analysis of the elements composing 
his art. His rhetoric was the amazing product of a mind that 
never saw things singly, of a terrific sensitivity to sounds, sights, 
tastes, and their indivisibility. In no other modern poetic mind, 
working in the English language, could a single word set up 
sO many curious sensuous associations. And again and again 
all these associations came together in a single image with the 
impact of divination. 

A poet’s concern must be, Hart Crane writes, “self- 
disciplined toward a formal integration of experience.” This 
integration begins within the poet’s own life. And Hart Crane 
never quite succeeded in integrating his own personal experience. 
Therefore the chaos of his inner life. But despite this he re- 
mained a poet and he had what he once divined in Whitman, 
“a peculiar type of perception, capable of apprehending some 
absolute and timeless concept of the imagination with astound- 
ing clarity and conviction.” He had identified himself with Poe 
both in his personal frustrations and in his poetic fulfilment. 
For him, too, the impression, the mood, intuitively grasped, 
could be true poetic prophecy. From Whitman he took the 
theme of vital America and an idealistic optimism. But his 
mind was in its method of working entirely antithetical to Whit- 
man’s. He arrived at synthesis not through an accumulated 
mass of impressions and an all-embracing wave of the arms, 
but more directly, intuitively, subjectively, and therefore more 
economically through the use of symbols made to stand for the 
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whole. From Melville and from Whitman, as well as from 
his own personal experience, he took the sea as symbol of the 
eternally searching and creative spirit of mankind. 

Hart Crane was completely opposed to the philosophical 
Eliot. With the “Waste Land” he would have nothing to do. 
He was not born in one of those pauses when the struggle be- 
tween forces has-reached complete balance. But beyond seeming 
discontinuity, he saw always a continuity. Beneath every sign 
of disintegration he saw structure. In mass production he saw 
the religious beauty of anonymous creation. He spun his own 
faith. It was mystic, romantic, and utterly modern. He ac- 
cepted his America. 

There is no need to go into an exposition of “The Bridge.” 
That has been done. And in the end the lyrics in “White 
Buildings” may stand as Crane’s most nearly perfect work, 
though not for scope. The “Key West” poems, the volume 
prepared just before he died, indicate that Crane had taken his 
critics too seriously and against his own temperament had turned 
toward simplifying his language and his imagery. His mind 
would not work that way. Anyone wishing to study Crane's 
method of writing may compare the two versions of the rather 

poem To Shakespeare. I myself suspect that the ver- 

on given in the footnotes, in which the tree and Shakespeare’s 

life become one image in words definitive of both, might have 
been Crane’s final choice. It is less simplified, richer. The 
Broken Tower, in which the mystic symbol, the tower, and the 
physical symbol, the body, are one and the same thing, is a mas- 
terpiece—and it is the work of the Hart Crane who wrote 
“White Buildings.” 

Much more could be said about Hart Crane if space per- 
“The Collected Poems” make very clear his importance 
among American poets. He is more original and more vital 
than Eliot, though not so great a technician. He is the only 
American poet with a rich lyrical feeling who has attempted 
more than a personal synthesis; the only mystic who would 
prophesy concerning universal human values in the modern 
He rejected no aspect of life, shut out from his con- 
sciousness no fact in the industrial world. All that he asked 
for his genius was “the power of acting creatively under laws 
of its own organization.” He felt that the modern poet could 
not assume the role of philosopher or theologian, but he believed 
it his own function to fuse the “intractable” into a universal 
vision. For this great task he did not allow himself time 
enough before death. But his poetry contains all the evidences 
that he might have succeeded. Epa Lov Watton 
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Shorter Notices 


Hardy Perennial. By Helen Hull. Coward-McCann. $2.50. 

In the general miscellany of attitudes that American writ- 
ers have adopted toward their material, Miss Hull’s approach 
is significant. Neither violently attacking the American scene 
in revenge for a sense of exile, nor stylizing it in mannerisms 
of language, nor plumbing the lower neurotic levels, she works 
on the assumption that there is a set of emotions specifically 
American and at the same_ time positive and mature—material 
that is ready to the hand of the writer and for which he need 
feel neither contempt nor apology. This acceptance, generally 
condemned as sentimentality, is as much a part of the power of 
her novel as are the skill and beauty of her presentation. While 
“Hardy Perennial” is the story of Cornelia Prescott—into whose 
life Miss Hull has projected a new reading of the American 
mother-myth, showing the woman’s loneliness, the sense of 
anonymity and frustration that comes to her with the increasing 
years of service to her family—the portraits of Horace Prescott 
and Ellery Emmons are equally significant. After reading Miss 


Hull’s analysis of the reactions of these two men who for one 
reason or another are severed from economic contact with life, 
one has a realization of the real middle-class tragedy of the 
present time. This tragedy, Miss Hull gives us to understand, 
is not primarily economic but psychological, involving men as it 
does in the need to find new values and to build a life that is 
simpler, less extraverted, and more human than the old one. 


Edward Weston. New York: E. Weyhe. $12.50. 

Mr. Weston is one of the best—though not one of the best- 
advertised—ot modern photographers. Having begun to take 
pictures some twenty years ago, he has gradually evolved a style 
of his own which is entirely free from all spectacular eccen- 
tricity, but which is unescapably powerful and original. His 
striking portraits are all taken in full sunlight and exhibit there- 
fore a boldness which only handling as skilful as his prevents from 
being harsh. Even better, however, are the still lifes, in which 
he is apparently even more interested. Usually the subjects are 
of the simplest—a mushroom, a pepper, or an eroded rock—and 
though superficially the photographs seem to be only the most 
uncompromising naturalism, they have a quite individual power 
and charm. Nothing is easier for a photographer than to startle 
us into attention by the presentation on a large scale of some 
familiar object made strange by isolation. Few things, on the 
other hand, are more difficult than to justify this process as Mr. 
Weston does by so thoroughly dramatizing the form of the 
object as to make it repay close and repeated scrutiny. The 
present volume presents thirty-nine full-page plates of his work, 
beautifully and soberly reproduced. 


World Drama. Edited by Barrett H. Clark. 
Company. Two volumes. $10. 

Masterpieces of the Russian Drama. 
tion by George Rapall Noyes. 
pany. $7.50. 

Each of these anthologies justifies itself by presenting in 
convenient form important plays not always included in such 
collections. Among his forty-six plays Mr. Clark finds room 
tor several unhackneyed works like “The Chalk Circle” from 
medieval China and Hans Sachs’s “The Wandering Scholar 
trom Paradise.” Professor Noyes gives us only Mayakovsky’s 
“Mystery-Bouffe” from the post-revolutionary drema, but in 
addition to Gogol, Tolstoy, Andreyev, and Chekhov he presents 
plays from dramatists less well known in America. Among 
them is “The Poor Bride” by the enormously popular Ostrovsky. 


D. Appleton and 


Edited with an Introduc- 
D. Appleton and Com- 


How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth? An Essay in the 
Theory and Practice of Shakespeare Criticism. By L. C. 
Knights. Cambridge: The Minority Press. 2s. 6d. 

The Education of Shakespeare. Illustrated from the School- 
books in Use in His Time. By George A. Plimpton. 
Oxford University Press. $2. 

Mr. Knights has his fun with those critics of Shakespeare 
who think that the plays are built around characters and who 
even go so far as to speculate about the lives of these characters 
before and after, as if they were “real” persons. Mr. Knights 
demonstrates the irrelevance of such a procedure, but his pamph- 
let is not long enough to give very much meaning to the method 
he would substitute. He would have it that the plays are col- 
lections of words, and that the whole meaning of a given col- 
lection is something great and subtle and various which tran- 
scends character and plot. The plays, in short, are poems first 
and last, and should be studied as such—for their tones, their 
themes, their effects. Mr. Knights is one of a growing group 
who speak of Shakespeare in this fashion, and it is certain that 
they have much to say. So far, however, it has not been said 
very clearly. Mr. Plimpton’s richly illustrated essay on the 
schoolbooks of Shakespeare’s time is based altogether upon the 
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ontents of his famous library. As he admits, these books edu- 
ated other men than Shakespeare, and therefore do not explain 
Shakespeare; but they are of importance in themselves, and 
\ir. Plimpton’s volume is a pleasant contribution to intellectual 


history. 


Greek Night. By Pitts Sanborn. The Dial Press. $2. 

This is the story of Ranulph Hennessey, to whom all suf- 
tering was ugly. “If Ranulph had only been a little different, 
xy this time he’d be an archbishop at least,” says Eft, the newt- 
ike encyclopedia of Atlantic seaboard aristocracy. But as it is, 
Ranulph’s priesthood is drastically inverted; his own suffering, 
from love of his widowed stepmother whom social taboo kept 
him trom marrying, and his impotent pity tor all suffering turn 
nto a kind of sensual rage against suffering itself. “Suffering, 
the holy thing, is filth, I’ve told you!” he says to Robert 
Fleming, a normal and unsophisticated young Westerner. 
Vhrough Fleming's eyes we see Hennessey now holding the world 
ind especially Fleming away from his young stepsister Claire, 
replica of the dead stepmother, to whom he has transferred his 
yafed, semi-incestuous possessiveness. “The sardonic in him, 
ind what I might call his inclusive love of the aesthetic,” (Eft 
igain) astounds the boy, and the night session they share at the 
Hennessey country house, when Fleming sees the profoundly 
rrotesque and tragic lengths to which the tury of unbearable 

ty has led him, is not easily forgotten. Mr. Sanborn writes a 
ool, adroit prose, and achieves a strangely cumulative effect of 
suspense and drama—the technique of a mystery writer used for 
yroblems not so neatly solvable as murder. 


Architecture 


Slum Unclearance 


RE the poor to be built into our cities, where and as they 
are? Is their poverty to be recognized, provided for, 
institutionalized—and maintained? And is this the time 

tor such resignation? The questions are fair in view of the 
many proposals made by otherwise socially-minded people for 
An article in The Nation for April 19 by 
Henry J. Rosner is tairly typical. Mr. Rosner proposes that 
slum clearance be carried out in behalf of the actual dwellers 
in the present slums—in other words, that new structures be 
subsidized at absolutely minimal rents. The agency in charge 
s to be a municipal housing bureau; the backers are to be the 
taxpayers; the locale, since Mr. Rosner is drawing a contrast to 
present procedure, is where the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 


slum clearance. 


ration has placed its first “housing” loan—on the lower New 
York East Side. 

Now let us for a moment pay attention, not to what such 
proposals intend by way of building agreeable dwelling space, 
yut to what they are ready to accept, out of hand, in the way of 
‘vil preliminary conditions: 

They accept the poor as such, and their miserable rentals. 

They accept the location that these poor are already congre- 
rated on: in New York the East Side, and in other cities pre- 


sumabl 


y corresponding locations. 

They must sometimes accept enormously expensive land: in 
the New York plan, $13 a square foot, which is more than half 
i million dollars an acre. (There is no reason to believe that 
inv muni ipal agency could condemn land at rates lower than 
those accepted by the R. F. C.) 

Vhough the buildings are tax-exempt, taxes must be paid 

s $13 land. 


They accept interest at 5 per cent. 


This is an astonishing set of handicaps to accept. More. 
over, though the article in question contributes a careful, thor. 
ough, «nd acute analysis of present procedure, the criticism 
proves to be rather narrow in scope. It proves that the firs: 
R. F. C. loan of $8,075,000 was a good piece of business for the 
recipient, Fred F. French, and almost no relief at all to the very 
poor. Were that all we could say against it, and were we 
obliged as an alternative to proceed under all the handicap, 
that our socially-minded people appear ready to accept, then our 
case would be feeble indeed. 

Today we can be in no such temporizing mood. The fai! 
ures ot business are of a more serious nature than feathering its 
nest and tailing to extend the most-needed aid to the community 
The typical and normal real-estate adventure has actually 
brought community economics to the point of ruin. The Fred | 
French deal is simply more of the same. A few more such vic 
tories, and not even Mr. French himself will be able to “make 
money,” because the stalemate will be final and complete. I{ 
business could not afford to pay Mr. French half a million dol. 
lars an acre tor his land, neither can the taxpayers; the conse- 
quences of a thoroughly rotten and bankrupt speculative system 
cannot be escaped just by shifting the burden from business t 
the taxpayers, or otherwise juggling the books. 

No planning can do more than add to the hopeless con 
fusion unless it starts from the fundamental facts—the geog 
raphy ot the region, its physical resources, power tools, technica 
knowledge, the people and their needs. From this standpoint 
we have no business deciding now to “house” on the New York 
East Side. According to Clarence Stein, there exist only the 
most rudimentary preliminary surveys of the region; and this is 
undoubtedly true of corresponding regions in other large cities 
too. 

We do not know who should live in them—-if anyone. And 
we have no business with $13 land. Dollars are a poor index at 
best, but even so, Henry Wright has reliably calculated that fo: 
even moderately low-cost dwelling space in New York, land at 
$5 is absolutely top. Anything more, whether paid to speculators, 
pirates, or honest men, not only arrests the natural downward 
trend already under way, but creates dislocations between land 
price and income that no manipulation can ultimately disguise. 
And if this is true with rents moderately low, what about mini 
mal ones? Also, have we any business making a habit of 5 per 
cent interest, when the debt structure is already heavily over- 
expanded and apparently ready to burst? It is credibly calcu- 
lated that in the United States business enterprise at present 
should pay an interest rate of zero or less! 

What can be done? A thoroughgoing survey must be made 
of the country in its true physical as against its false financial 
relationships. In the meantime only the soundest of projects 
can try to proceed under present terms. There is already cur- 
rent a story about responsible architects asked by lending insti- 
tutions to plan something that would “save investments’ in a 
region like the New York East Side. The architects replied: 
“We will survey the region. We will map its requirements 
then make plans to secure the health and comfort of the popula- 
tion. The structures specified will be sound and efficient to 
build. But we will not undertake to save your investments. We 
are technicians.” 

In the present pass one might intrust subsidized operations 
to planners of a cynical hue, but not to good-hearted ones. The 
good-hearted ones are likely to take over the business com 
munity’s welfare responsibilities, as the Socialists did in Ger- 
many, without the power. The cynical ones, on the contrary, 
would use any means to secure the erection of the necessary and 
appropriate physical structures in the right place, and then be 
prepared to capture them for the commonwealth whenever there 
might arrive the final stalemate on the dollar-books, 

Doucias Haske 
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ties offered the race in the Soviet Republic. 
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Films 


‘6 ° ” 
Marius” and Others 
Mf siete at the Fitth Avenue Playhouse, is a pretty 


straight picturization of the comedy by Marcel Pagnol 
that has been so popular in France tor several seasons. 
in certain respects it is superior to the original: Alexander 
Korda (who will be remembered here for his treatment of 
Erskine’s “Helen of Troy”) reinforces the mood by an excellent 
ise of the Marseilles background; and the superb acting of 
Raimu, in the role of César, is seen to even better advantage. 
(he setting of the picture is a tiny cafe on the Marseilles water- 
ront; the characters are its proprietor César, his son Marius, 
und the girl Honorine, who keeps a fish stand on the terrace. 
he story is of the very simplest: Marius, whose dreams turn 
-award with the ships in the bay, is torn between the realiza- 
‘on of those dreams and his love for Honorine. The trouble 
gins when on the very eve of his departure for far places he 

s home with Honorine and spends the night with her. The 

ene next morning with his father in which the extreme vul- 
rability of the feminine nature is explained to him at length 
s perhaps the richest in the picture. It is filled with that un- 
ynical acceptance of human frailty and illusion, so character- 
stic of the Latin mind at its best, which pervades the story from 
yeginning to end. For “Marius” may best be described as a 
-itty, charming, and eminently wise allegory of Original Sin. 
\, such it is thoroughly French in mood and attitude, and can 

»mpared only with certain other French films we have seen, 

1 as René Clair’s “Sous les toits de Paris,” in which we find 
the same disconcerting mixture of tenderness and hard-boiled 
etachment in the treatment of human nature. Although Korda 
s not so original a director as Clair, he was in many ways a 
wetter choice for this picture, in which a sustained warmth and 
softness, both in the direction and the photography, are qualities 
wore appropriate than the frequent brittleness of Clair. Within 
‘he limits of its genre (for the play may be related to the belated 
ocal color” movement on the French stage) “Marius” is 
something of a triumph for the current French cinema. It en- 
surages the hope that we will soon have a purely French tra- 
jition of the screen, corresponding to the German, Russian, and 
\merican traditions, and coming as surely out of something deep 
iad permanent in the national character. 

Despite the Paris setting and the boulevardier charms of 
\laurice Chevalier, the picture at the Rivoli fails to suggest 
nything but the very worst tradition of maudlin American 
sentimentality. M. Chevalier tries hard to be amusing as the 
sung man who finds a baby in his automobile and marries the 
beautiful young American whom he hires to take care of it. 
but there are limits even to M. Chevalier’s powers of noncha- 
ince. Undoubtedly the picture will make a great appeal in 
ie provinces, and may even serve a purpose in reestablishing 
this sometimes naughty favorite in the hearts of mothers 


a 


throughout the land. 


“The Return of Nathan Becker,” at the Europa, is another 


Russian propaganda film, this time in Yiddish, since its obvious 


ntention is to inform Jews all over the world of the opportuni- 
It will be enjoyed, 


therefore, chiefly by those to whom anything bearing on Russia 
t present is of significant interest. To others it will merely 
em a very crude parable about an American Jew who returns 
» his native village, discovers that he can lay bricks better than 
e untrained workmen engaged at Magnitogorsk, and learns 
iat in Russia things must be done more rapidly than in America 
‘ not in so “individualistic” a manner. The climactic scene is 


a bricklaying contest in which poor Becker is beaten by a com- 
rade who applies the mortar not with a trowel but with a scoop 
From beginning to end the picture may be responded to as some 
thing either very importans: or grotesquely funny—according to 
one’s point of view. WitiiaM Troy 


Drama 
Maugham at His Best 


EW it any contemporary writers have more sheer talent 
fk than Somerset Maugham. Sometimes, of course, he is 

content to depend upon that talent alone, and merely to 
run his scales with a disdainful virtuosity. Perhaps, indeed, 
most of his plays—as distinguished from some of his novels— 
have been little more than such scornful exercises in a superb 
technique; but “For Services Rendered” (Booth Theater) is. 
for once, a good deal more than that. 

The virtuosity, to be sure, is no less evident than it always 
is. Maugham exhibits, for example, an almost uncanny skil! 
in conceiving somewhat melodramatic situations which develop 
naturally into climaxes just at the moment when they are 
needed to punctuate the orderly development of an idea, and 
he never allows himself to forget for an instant any of the 
requirements for a well-made play. But this tale of an English 
family and of what the slowly developing consequences of the 
war did to its souls and its bodies has, in addition, a substance 
and a sincerity conspicuously lacking in the same author’s showy 
arrangements of life east of Suez or adultery as it is practiced 
among Our Betters. 

It is not, to be sure, a pleasant story. The blind son, the 
love-starved spinster, and the runaway daughter are not cheer- 
ing to contemplate. Nor are they made more so by contrast 
with the serenity of a beefy father who is sure both that they 
all have much to be thankful for and that Old England at least 
is still sound at the core. But this spectacle, which might be 
merely depressing under a different treatment, is made to yield 
a real exhilaration by virtue of two qualities. In the first place, 
both the situations and the characters are somehow recognizably 
typical without being in the slightest degree stereotyped or 
hackneyed, and that fact is responsible for a kind cf intellectual 
pleasure so rare that one almost forgets what it is like until 
a play as good as this reminds one that freshness of vision is 
still possible. In the second place, the emotions are so thrill 
ingly discharged by the cold articulateness of Maugham’s cyni- 
cism that one is aware less of those painful emotions themselves 
than of the relief which comes when they are commented upon 
with such restrained but adequate bitterness. No examples 
torn from their context can possibly suggest the effect, but two 
instances may be given to suggest ever so faintly the powerful 
underemphasis of his dialogue. One is the remark of the blind 
son who is explaining to his mother that he will manage to 
make someone sorry enough for his fate to secure his comfort 
even after she is dead: “They say that suffering ennobles. It 
hasn’t ennobled me. It has made me cunning.” The other is 
a subdued interchange between the same two when they have 
learned that the youngest daughter is about to elope with a 
middle-aged philanderer whom she does not love: “Aren’t you 
afraid, mother, that she will come an awful cropper?” “No. 
She is hard, she is selfish, and she isn’t stupid. I guess she can 
look after herself.” 

Powerful as the play is—and, indeed, I found it as impres- 
sive as anything seen in this season’s theater—I doubt very seri- 
ously if it will achieve any tremendous success, for the simple 
reason that Mr. Maugham’s fury is too cold and too aloof to 
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"Is War the Answer to Depression?” 
THE COMMUNITY PLAYERS Present 


MON UMENT 


For its om performance on any stag By Conrad Seiler 
ike KSCHER THE TRE. 194th Street and Fifth Avenue 
Sat., May r Sun., May 7, 8:30 P.M. (Last Community Forum of Seasen) 
Sat., May 13, 8:30 P.M. 
Reserved Seats Only Prices $1.00, 75c, 50c. 
Orders for seats for all nights sccompanied by check or money order to 
The Community Church, 550 West 110th St. Phone Academy 2-2556. 
The New History Society 
Party 23rd A. D. Washington Heights Branch 
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CENTRAL PUPPETEERS present MARIONETTE PRODUCTION 


“The EMPEROR JONES” 


By Special Permission of EUGENE O’NEILL 


FIFTY ein “5 and Settings 
CENTS by BEN-YANO 


al Research, 66 W. 12 St., N. Y. C. 
30, 3 P. M. 


28, 29 


Directed by 
JEROME MAGON 


New School for Sociz 
SUNDAY MATINEE, APRIL 


FRIDAY AND SATURDAY, APRIL 27, 
Three Days Only 
Rene Clair’s “LE MILLION” 
Commencing Sunday, April 30—to and including May 6 
Sergei Einstein’s “POTEMKIN”’ 

Now in sound. An epilogue. Pictures the New Russia. English titles. 

ACME TH ATRE ee Midnight Show Every Saturday 
14th St. and Union Sq. Rendezvous of the Intelligentsia 

Admission to 1 p. m.—15c—Except Saturdays, Sundays, and Holidays 





THURSDAY, 











THIRD WEEK! . 
has warmth, and a good deal of genuine 
Yiddish Folk melodies.’.—World Telegram. 


“Nothing short of — 

humor, choice bits of 
Soviet Russia’s Answer to the Jewish Problem! 

First Jewish Talkie from Soviet Russia (Dialogue Titles in Engle 


“The Return of Nathan Becker” 


RUROPA THEATRE “See 


Continuous from Noon 
25¢ ull 1 P. R° —Monday to Friday 











NOW PLAYING 
AMERICAN 


premiers ALEXANDER DUMAS’ 
‘“‘Les Trois Mousquetaires”’ 


The Season’s Greatest French Talking Film! 


25¢ to 1 P. M. 
TH Cont. from 11:30 A. M. 


TH > 2 cam 
Ave. Praynouse 66 AVE. Bet. 12th and 13th Sts. 








The Nation’s RADIO HOUR 


Station WEVD (1300k-231m) 
ERNEST GRUENING 
will continue his discussion of the problem of electric 
power and the exorbitant cost of electricity for house- 
hold use 
on Wednesday, May 3, at 8:15 P. M. 
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BIOGRAPHY. Avon Theater. An intelligent and sinewy comedy 
about what happens when a cultivated woman of the world 
tries to choose between a pompous opportunist and an un- 
manageable idealist. 

BOTH YOUR HOUSES. Royale Theater. With the help of the 
Theater Guild’s excellent production Maxwell Anderson pro- 
vides a hilarious evening. 

DESIGN FOR LIVING. Ethel Barrymore Theater. Noel Coward 
and the Lunts having a good time in a play by the former. 
GOODBYE AGAIN. Masque Theater. Fine performances by 
Osgood Perkins and others make this farce comedy very 

funny. 

ONE SUNDAY AFTERNOON. Little 
comedy about a small town dentist. A surprise hit. 

THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN. Henry Miller Theater. 
Light comedy from the French completely rewritten by Sidney 
Howard and charmingly played by Pauline Lord and others. 
All things considered, it is much the most enjoyable comedy of 
the season. 
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appeal strongly to those who have escaped less completely than 
he has succeeded in doing from what he once called (after 
Spinoza) Human Bondage. A really popular writer must 
either love life or hate it, and Maugham has slowly disciplined 
himself to do neither. No longer even surprised at cruelty and 
meanness, he merely watches them at work, and his brilliance 
is the brilliance of a geometer. On the other hand, however, 
it must be set down that few plays have ever been better per 
formed, and that the production of “For Services Rendered” 
might serve as a lesson to directors. So perfectly are all the 
excellent individual performances coordinated that it is ungra- 
cious to single out any of them, but if only two can be mentioned 
they had perhaps best be that of Fay Bainter, who is tre- 
mendously effective as the spinster, and that of Jane Wyatt 
in the role ot the rebellious daughter. Several times this season 
Miss Wyatt has appeared to excellent advantage in short-lived 
productions, but she seems here to be developing an emotiona| 
power which may make her a really distinguished ingenue. 

It so happens that the Maugham play was followed imme. 
diately by “The Three-Penny Opera’ (Empire Theater) and 
the conjunction made me wonder as I came away from that 
quite transmogrified version of “The Beggar’s Opera” whether 
any previous age had ever reviled itself as bitterly as ours has 
whether there was ever before in the history of civilization 
time when so large a portion of the intelligent and talented 
men poured such scorn upon themselves, upon their times, and 
upon man himself. I shall have to return next week to a more 
extended consideration of this, to me, brilliant work; here | 
can say only that I cannot but feel that the majority of the 
reviewers who gave it a tepid reception missed the point of its 
deliberate dissonances. Certainly it is not in competition with 
the ordinary operetta. I should, moreover, hesitate to say that 
it is exactly wholesome. But I was greatly touched by its 
morbid and mordant humor. 

Those who seek simpler pleasures may be directed to “The 
Mikado” (St. James Theater), which is the first of Mr. Aborn’s 
promised season of Gilbert and Sullivan revivals. It is a fine 
solid, and much more than usually well-sung production of the 
old stand-by, received with boundless enthusiasm by the first 
night audience. William Danforth, with a lifetime of experi 
ence, does the title role to perfection, and I doubt if anyone ever 
got more out of “My Object All Sublime.” 

JosepH Woop Krutci 
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Lupwic LewisouHn is the author of “Expression in 
America” and “This People.” 
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e FOR HEALTH AND HILARITY 
handball, other sports . 
. splendid cuisine 
Come up to 


Marvellous tennis . . 
fortable accommodations 
entertainment and dancing. . . 
tay, or come up to play... you’ 
PER Two 
bar @)~—sO Ys $7.50 
Individual bungalows for week-enders, at special 
ites, from May to October 
« week-end rd, trip R.R. fares to Harmon 
Grand Central—$1.50; 125th St.—$1.30. 
ri service at Harmon Sta. for all trains. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN 
“ee LODGE. ters. | 








1% hours from N. Y. C. 
PINE PARK HOTEL, Inc. 
Formerly Schildkraut’s Pine Terrace 
Modern hotel on beautiful 50 acre estate on the 
Hudson, at Highland Falls, N. Y. 

Now Serving Meat and Vegetarian Diet 
All Sport Facilities Reasonable Rates 
Auto Route 9 W. R. R. West Shore 
Write for information 
Tel. Highland Falls 340 or 923 


etary Laws Same Management 














ZINDOREST PARK 


MONROE, WN. Y. Phone: 300 
Forr nerly a millionaire’s estate. 150 acres, most beau- 
tifully landscaped. Pri: :te lake All sport facilities 
on premises; saddle horses and nearby golf. Many new at- 
tractions. i% hours I Erie R. BR. or Route 17. 


OPEN ALL YEAR 








RESTORE your health. Quiet your shat- 

tered nerves 

at THE CRYSTAL VILLA 
Woodcliff Lake, N. J. 

miles from N. Y¥. Fare 90c. Week-ends $1.00 
return. Ideal for convalescents. Nurse service. 
Cater to diets. Wholesome Jewish-American table. 
Refinement. Congeniality. Rates $15 per week. 
Moke reservations. Phone Park Ridge 404. 








RED OAKS 
Atlantie Highiands New Jersey 


A 150 acre country estate one hour from New York, 
with private lake. Tennis, golfing, riding and 
skating. Old Gardens. Famous Cuisine. Beautifully 
appointed rooms. Intellectual and congenial group. 
@plendid opportunity for those wanting to finish 6 
piece of work. Open all year. Reasonable rates. 

uM t—Mascha and Hyman Strunsky 

Phone Atlantic Highlands 264 

















VACATIONS—WEEKENDS 


RIVATE sailing and fishing parties; weekend 
nd vacation cruises. the comforts of 
, on 45-ft. sea-going motor boat. Reasonable 

Chatham, 277 Broadway, N. Y. Worth 
$8 








SHARE BUNGALOW 





[s TELLIGENT young lady would share reason- 
ible bungalow with girls. Must be within com 
ng distance city. Box 137, c/o The Nation. 





FOR RENT—SALE 





IDEAL—-UNIQUE BUNGALOW COLONY 
Children’s Camp Effect—Parents’ Delightful Retreat 
Charming modern studios for rent at Westport, 
Conn. Swimming, tennis, horseback ridmg, danc- 
img, dramatics, concerts, lectures, movies—s 
interesting summer with children—trained super- 
vision. Why send them to camp? Convenient 
commutation from Grand Central——Decoration Day 
to Oct. 1. Lex. 2-7224—Stonybrook—171 Madi- 
son Ave.—Room 1612. 





UMMER season, house overlooking Hudson. 

Tennis court, garage, five rooms and bath, hot 
water, electricity, gas, frigidaire, telephone, fire- 
place; fifty minutes from New York. Reduc 
rent. Address Max Eastman, Mount Airy, Croton- 
on-Hudson, 





For RENT—June15 to Sept. 10. Colonial farm- 
house, beautifully restored. Quiet New England 
countryside within 30 min. of historic Boston—10 
rooms, 3 baths, 30 acres. Very reasonable. Box 
139, c/o The Nation, 





ESTPORT, CONN. Three miles from station. 

Several 4 room bungalows. Attractively situ- 
ated; 4 miles from beach. $150. Tel. before 10 
A. M., A. Williams, Newtown 9-9125. 





IRNISHED house near Cornell campus. Sum- 
mer rent $100 monthly. References requested, 
Dr. H. G. Bull, Ithaca, N. 





SUBLET APARTMENT 





UBLET, spacious 2 room apartment, tastefully 

furnished. Two fireplaces. Modern kitchen and 
bath. 16th St. near Fifth Ave. Box 138, c/o 
The Nation. 
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THE PEropLe’s INSTITUTE 
At Cooper Union 
8th Street and Astor Place at 8 o'clock 

Admission Free 

Friday, April 28th 

EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 

“Conclusion: Social and Political Ideals in a 

Secular Civilization.” 

Sunday, April 30th 

PROFESSOR IRWIN EDMAN 

“In the Stars’’-—The Materials of Hope. 





LILLIPUT 


A healthy, happy, homelike 
camp for 4 to 11 year olds. 
ideal 


very accessible 

guidance of 

trained nurse. Highly endorsed by educators 
parents. Group of 40. Booklet. BRAymond 89-4145. 


Anne Josephson, 1880 University Ave., N. Y. 














ARM-—-Summer—boys 12 and under. 500 acres 

woods, brooks, meadows, swimming pool; 
cows, chickens, puppies; mountainside farm one- 
half mile from highway; $25 week; $100 month. 
Also few boys school year °'33—'34. Cornelia 
Stratton Parker,—sons Carleton, arvard °30 
James, Wis. ex °32, June, Smith °36 \dults any 
time, separate small 200 year old teamed and 
vanelled farmhouse $S day Swiss Meadows, 
Villiamstown, Mass. 





INDUNE, CAPE MAY—Home camp; sea- 

shore; motherly care; limited number children, 
6-12; safe swimming; $60 month: $100 season; 
Rockwell Family, c/o Hughan, 171 W. 12th St., 
N. Y. Tompkins Sq. 6-5575. 





PERSONAL 





tions for children, given by able ree ator. Very 
reasonable fees. Box 136, c/o The Nation. 


SCHOOL 








HESSIAN "“Towat counray 
H | L L S ~ and. Boarding 
community 


SCHOOL witha _jommuting alotance 


Tuition reduced to meet present conditions. 


CROTON ON HUDSON, NEW YORK 














[ © INSTRUCTION © ] 
LANGUAGES 6° ri"tiieainze eee 


Private lessons 60c (Daily 9-9). Native teachers, 
Universal School of Languages, 1265 Lexing- 
ton Avy. (85th) Est. over 26 yrs. ATwater 9-5128 








THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 
TOWN HALL, 123 West 43rd Street 


Apr. 30, 11 A.M.—Jehn Haynes Holmes 
“Are the Scientists Rediscovering God” 
8 P.M.—FORUM—550 West 110th Street 


Mr. Holmes; “President Roosevelt and the 
First Two Months of His Administration”’ 





LEARN ANY LANGUAGE BY 
1 actually conversing with natives and 
3C¢ linquists at this center of unique 
activities. Special aid te beginners. 

PER DAY Ciub, Town Hall 


PAYABLE ° 43d. LOngaere 5- 
MONTHLY 8071, Noon- midevent. Also Sundays. 





Learn languages at home by World’s Easiest, 
Quickest Method. Free Demonstration. 
LinouaPHons Institute. 10 E. 43 St., N. Y. 








at THE GROUP—150 West 85th St. 
Tuesday Eve., May 2nd, at 8:30 P.M. 


ARTHUR CAs» HAYS 


peaks on: 
“Legal Action, vs. Mass Action" 
This Sunday Afternoon at 4:30 P.M. 
FRANCIS LEDERER 





will speak on “THE THEATER TODAY” 
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POSITIONS WANTED 





OUPLE, middle-aged, highly experienced, de- 

sire position in country or city, as caretakers, 
farm or estate managers, where woman's services 
as housekeeper. cook or practical nurse would be 
appreciated. Lest references. [ox 124, c/o The 
Nation. 


OUNG woman, experienced in field work, pub- 
licity, promotion, lobbying, secretarial work, 
etc., seeks position Box 128, c/o The Nation. 
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SEE! History in the Making! HEAR! 
World-wide Panorama of Events. Personalities and 
Places reported and recorded in sound—pictures— 
talk. Weekly Change of Program Every Saturday. 
Continuous Daily 10 am. to Midnight 

Empassy News Reet THEATRE 
1560 B’way bet. 46 and 47 Sts. Adm. 25¢ at all times 
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INDIVIDUALITY—STYLE 
Gowns and tailored suits made to order—careful 
workmanship and fit. Modest charges $5.00 to 
$15.00. Natalie Gomez, Chelsea 3 a150, 
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POW ER--- 


Benefactor or Brigand? 


O great are the power resources of the United States that the average home could be 
swept, dusted, lighted, heated, or cooled by electricity at the cost of a few cents a day. 


* America the sources of power are monopolized by a few individuals. Through the 
enormous profits which the public yields to these individuals, they are able to regulate the 
public regulators, pad the rate base, and force the consumer to pay through the nose for 
a necessary commodity that could be provided so cheaply as to save the householder both 
money and labor, while more than doubling the present market for electrical appliances. 


| he consumers’ rebellion against the power trust is already on. In a series of articles now 
current, The Nation points the way to just rates, savings, and conveniences, through a wider 
utilization of power, and a fair wage for the utility worker. 
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